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EDITORIALS 


—tThis issue has been 
carefully planned to 


TO HELP MAKE YOUR 

CONVENTION TRIP 

MORE PRODUCTIVE help the reader get the 
most out of the Con- 


vention. It is being mailed to reach every subscriber 
in the states approximately ten days before he leaves 
for the Convention—a time when convention schedules 
are being finalized. NCA advises us that the pro- 
gram as printed here is complete except for the title 
of Mr. Taft’s address, which is not known at press 
time. This year, as in the past several years, it will 
be noted that the program is again presented in the 
concentrated three-ring style of a circus, with its 
attractions and counter attractions, and these, includ- 
ing Sunday, morning and afternoon. The officials tell 
us that’s the way the canners want it—get it over as 
quick as possible, so we can get home. Far be it from 
us to disagree with the officials, but there is a possi- 
> bility they might be misinformed. In this connection 
One consolation, of course, is 
that the proceedings can be read and studied shortly 
after the Convention closes in THE CANNING 
TRADE CONVENTION REPORT. 


At any rate, that’s the way it is this year. It means 
the individual, since he cannot possibly attend all ses- 
+ sions, should make out his own schedule correlated 
with appointments and other activities. Use the Daily 
Convention Calendar, the Program, and the list of 
exhibit hours to complete your schedule. The pre- 
view of the exhibit should be helpful in directing the 
_ reader to particular booths. At the same time try to 
leave as much time as possible for window shopping. 
In may prove to be the most fruitful window shopping 


55) you've ever done. 


A word about the special articles in this issue. 
While our only part in their preparation was to worry 
>and heckle the authors into doing them for us, we are 
proud of them, for like the program, they have to do 
with subjects of extreme importance to the canner 


jtodsy. It wouldn’t be difficult to write an editorial 
on cach of them, and we are just champing at the bit 
to do so, but we’d bé sure to run out of space. We are 
still vetting letters on Mr. Jaeger’s “Mousetrap” arti- 
‘cle «king for reprints, and asking when the follow-up 
will .ppear. Here it is. Dr. Stier’s article should be 
reac. reread and studied by every canner in the busi- 
ness Small canners note well that management con- 
: tro! s not only possible to them but a must, in the 
com) -titive days ahead. (Don’t fail to attend Dr. 
Stier s session at 2 p.m. Monday.) Mr. Scarlett’s arti- 
cle,  itlining the automatic controls available to the 
: 7 ig industry, presents a challenge to those firms 
sti 


‘epending on hit and miss methods of quality 
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control. Mr. Vittum’s report on irrigation studies at 
Geneva, New York, sheds light on this important 
subject. 


THE FOOD AND DRUG —As is generally 
INSPECTION BILL known by this time, 
INTRODUCED Senator Humphrey of 


Minnesota, on January 
23, introduced a bill to amend the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act to make plant inspection mandatory. 
The bill, S-601, simply strikes out in Section 704, the 
phrase “After first making request and obtaining per- 
mission of the owner”, and substitutes the phrase 
“After first giving written notice’. That is the entire 
substance of the bill. 


In the December 15 issue of this publication, this 
column expressed the opinion that there is little doult 
the industry will support Food and Drug in this. At 
the same time we indicated the desirability of reason- 
able administration of the law. Since that time we 
have received a number of communications indicating 
how improved administration might be accomplished. 
and suggesting that they might well be incorporated 
in the law while this amendment is being cared for. 
The most important suggestions in our opinion, are 
these: 1—That the inspector be required to stop by 
the office before entering the plant; 2—That the pro- 
cessor be furnished a written copy of the report sent 
to Food and Drug; 3—That processors be furnished 
a check-list indicating the points of inspection; and 
finally, that Food and Drug inspectors sit down peri- 
odically with a recognized industry committee, to dis- 
cuss problems incident to the administration of the 
Law. 

The subject is discussed briefly in “Technologically 
Speaking’ on page 67 of this issue. The authors 
point out that Section 402-a(4) of the Act would be 
impossible of enforcement without factory inspection. 
They also point out that a good clean bill of health, 
based on factory inspection, is just as often helpful 
as not, and they offer a check list of their own for 
observing proper sanitation. 

We hear by the grapevine that Senator Humphrey’s 
Bill is not likely to be the final bill. On February 11 
the Food and Drug Administration will appear before 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of which Representative Wolverton of New 
Jersey is Chairman. It’s possible that a house bill will 
follow this. The NCA Legislative Committee is keep- 
ing a weather eye on this one, of course, and so are 
many other groups. As an individual canner we sug- 
gest that you forward your ideas on the subject to one 
of these, without delay. 


(Continued on page 67) 
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iDAILY CONVENTION SCHEDULE 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18 
9:30 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Scientific Research Committee, Room 10, 
Conrad Hilton 


-30 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Home 
Conrad Hilton 


3 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Labeling Committee, Room 8, Conrad Hilton 
p.m.—Dinner, N.C.A. Labeling Committee, Room 9, Conrad Hilton 


Sconomics Committee, Room 3, 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
a.m.—Meeting of Canning Industry Research, Inc., Room 6, Conrad 
Hilton 


-30 a.m.—Committee meetings, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel 


10 a.m.—Directors Meeting, National Red Cherry Institute, Morrison 
Hotel 

510 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Budget Committee, Room 1005A, Conrad 
Hilton 


12 m—Meeting of N.C.A. Trust Indenture Special Committee, North 
Assembly Room, Conrad Hilton 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon meeting of N.C.A. 
North Assembly Room, Conrad Hilton 


Administrative Council, 


1 p.m.—Board of Directors Meeting, National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion, Sheraton Hotel 


2 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Convention Committee, Conrad 


Hilton 


Room 8, 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


8 a.m.—National Cherry Pie Baking Contest, Mural 
rison Hotel 


sallroom, Mor- 


9:30 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Board of Directors, West Ballroom, Con- 
rad Hilton 


10 a.m.—General membership meeting, National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Sheraton Hotel 


i m.—Luncheon meeting, C.M.&S.A. Board of Directors, Ivy Room, 
Blackstone Hotel 
P| m.—Fellowship Luncheon, National Pickle Packers Association, 


| Sheraton Hotel 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon, 
Conrad Hilton 


/1 p.m.—General Membership Meeting, National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Sheraton Hotel 


N.C.A, Board of Directors, South Ballroom, 


>? p.m.—Preview of N.C.A. Production and Management Sessions, North 
Ballroom, Conrad Hilton 

a4 :30 p.m.—Cocktail Party, National Pickle Packers Association, Shera- 
ton Hotel 


5:30 p.m. Annual Meeting, The Forty Niners, North Assembly Room, 
Conrad Hilton 


6 p.m.—Cocktail Party, 
Hilton 


The Forty Niners, West Ballroom, Conrad 


6 p.m.—Dinner Meeting, N.C.A. Raw Products and Technical Advisory 
» Committees, Room 10, Conrad Hilton 


( pin.—Meeting of N.C.A. Resolutions Committee, Room 6, Conrad 
Hilton 

7:30 p.m.—Past Presidents Dinner, C.M.&S.A., Green Room, Blackstone 
H | 

8 p.m.—Smoker, N.C.A. Research Advisory Council, Room 4, Conrad 
Hilton 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21 
9 a. Meeting of N.C.A. Nominating Committee, North Assembly 


Re Conrad Hilton 


13 n.—Business Meeting, National Brokers Association, 
Gr Ballroom, Palmer House 
10 : General Session of N.C.A., North Ballroom, Conrad Hilton 
10:3 


p.m.—Canning Machinery & Supplies Exhibit, Exhibit 
Ha Conrad Hilton 


m.—Luncheon Meeting of N.C.A. Claims Committee, Room 8, 
‘d Hilton 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21—Continued 


2 p.m.—N.C.A. Conference on Raw Products Procurement and 


Manage- 
ment, South Ballroom, Conrad Hilton 


2 p.m.—Conference on High Temperature-Short Time Processing Meth- 


ods and Equipment, joint sponsorship of N.C.A. and C.M.&S.A., 
Upper Tower, Conrad Hilton 

2 p.m.—Business Meeting of N.F.B.A., Palmer House 

2 p.m.—Meeting of Perishable Agricultural Products Processing Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute, Room 14, Conrad Hilton 

5 p.m.—Drawings for Attendance C.M.&S.A., 
Conrad Hilton 

5 p.m.—Meeting of Hamilton Q.M. Club, LaSalle Hotel 

6 p.m.—Old Guard Dinner, North Assembly 


Awards, Exhibit Hall, 


toom, Conrad Hilton 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


8 a.m.—Breakfast, Cooperative Processors 
bly Room, Conrad Hilton 
9:30 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. 

rad Hilton 


Association, North Assem- 


Legistlative Committee, Room 14, Con- 


9:30 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Statistics Committee, Room 8, Conrad 
Hilton 
10 a.m.—N.C.A. Conference on Quality Protection and Food Regula- 


tion, North Ballroom, Conrad Hilton 

10 a.m.—Annual Meeting of C.M.&S.A., West Ballroom, Conrad Hilton 

1-5:30 p.m.—C.M.&S.A. Exhibit, Conrad Hilton 

2 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Raw Products Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee, Room 8, Conrad Hilton 

4 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Fishery Products Committee, Room 
rad Hilton 

5 p.m.—Drawings for Attendance Awards, Exhibit Hall, Conrad Hilton 

6:30 p.m.—Dinner, N.C.A. Fishery Products Committee, Room 5, Con- 
rad Hilton 

6:30 p.m. 


5, Con- 


State Secretaries, Dinner, Room 2, Conrad Hilton 
S p.m.—N.C.A. Raw Products Smoker, Room 4, Conrad Hilton 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


9 a.m.—Meeting of Associated Independent Canners, Room 14, Conrad 
Hilton 

9:30 a.m. 
Hilton 

9:30 a.m.—N.C.A. Conference on Field Management Problems, South 
sallroom, Conrad Hilton 

10 a.m.—N.C.A. Conference on Production Problems and Special Prod- 
ucts, Upper Tower, Conrad Hilton 

10:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m.—C.M.&S.A. Exhibit, Conrad Hilton 

2 p.m.—N.C.A. Conference on Improving Efficiency of Production and 
Distribution, lpper Tower, Conrad Hilton 

2:30 pm.—Meeting of National Kraut Packers 
Conrad Hilton 

5 p.m.—Drawings for Attendance Awards, Exhibit Hall, Conrad Hilton 

7 p.m.—Young Guard Banquet, Terrace Casino, Morrison Hotel 


Meeting of N.C.A. Procurement Committee, Room 4, Conrad 


Association, Room 9, 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


9:30 a.m.—N.C.A. Catsup Standards Meeting, Room 4, Conrad Hilton 


10 a.m.—N.C.A, Conference on Military Procurement, South Ballroom, 
Conrad Hilton 


10:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m.—C.M.&S.A. Exhibit, Conrad Hilton 


12:15 p.m.—Luncheon Meeting, National 
Ballroom, Blackstone Hotel 


2 p.m.—N.C.A. Fishery Products Conference, North Assembly Room, 
Conrad Hilton 


p.m.—Drawings for Attendance Awards, Exhibit Hall, Conrad Hilton 


p.m.—Annual Dinner Dance, C.M.&S.A., Grand Ballroom, Sheraton 
Hotel 


Meat Canners Association, 


5 
‘ 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


10:30 a.m.-3 p.m.—C.M.&S.A. Exhibit, Conrad Hilton 


2:30 p.m.—Drawings for Attendance Awards, Exhibit Hall, 
Hilton 


Conrad 
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CARLOS CAMPBELL, Secretary 


National Canners Association 
Washington, D. C. 


FRED C. HEINZ, President 
National Canners Association 
H. J. Heinz Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tage 
GZ 


LOUIS RATZESBERGER, JR., Vice-President 
National Canners Association 
Illinois Canning Co. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


The Convention Program 
Chicago Illinois, February 21-25, 1953 


This, the Program for the 46th Annual Convention 
of the National Canners Association, has already been 
termed the best program ever arranged by that corps 
of programming experts at Washington, D. C. We 
predict it will be said many times more, before, during 
and after the meeting. In a manner, this program 
demonstrates the perfection that can be obtained when 
industry is unhampered by government control. For 
this is the first in many years when conditions are such 
that the program need not be heavily loaded with gov- 
ernment control topics and speakers. If a stranger 
were to study the program alone, he would have little 
difficulty cataloging the interests and problems of the 
industry. 


A glance at the program will convince the reader 
that this is so. It’s rather hard to think of a single 
major subject of concern to canners today that is not 
covered. That is, of course, including the Brokers’ 
program, which alone deals with canners’ sales 
problems. 


Here in a nutshell are some of the subjects that will 
be discussed, subjects about which every canner is 
thinking today — Aseptic Canning; Sterilization by 
Atomic Radiation; Continuous Cooking; End-over- 
End Agitation; The Anti-Trust Laws and the Grower; 
If Growers Can Bargain Collectively, Why Not Can- 
ners Also; The Fruit Fly Problem, The Food and Drug 
Law Decision concerning Inspection; The Effect of 
Spraying and Dusting on Flavor of Canned Foods; 
Reducing Field Costs by Mechanization; Dietetic Can- 
ned Foods; Performance of Lighter Weight Tin Plate; 
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Military Procurement and the Relatively new (to the 


canner) Science of Statistics and their Use in Improv- 


ing Efficiency ; Cost Accounting, and others. 

The brokers have lined up a streamlined, hard- 
hitting program, built around the theme “The Key to 
Successful Selling of Canned Foods and Frozen Foods 
through Food Brokers”. All customary reports will be 
omitted from this program, and will be presented in- 
stead in printed convention proceedings. In brief, 5 
minute talks, successful brokers will discuss such sub- 
jects as “The Future for Non-Advertised Canned 
Foods Lines’, “Future of the Food Broker in Frozen 
Food Sales’, “Handling Drug and Non-Food Items”, 


“Retail Merchandising Service”, “Cooperative Adver- 


tising Contracts’, “Billing Specialty Orders”, “Retail 


Merchandising Work”, “Financing A Retail Merchan- — 
dising Department”, “Training Retail Merchandising © 


Men”, and so on. 


Counsel Paul Myers will discuss the Robinson- 
Patman Act and the threats involved in proposed legis- 
lation and President Watson Rogers will of course 
address the one day meeting. 


One unfortuate feature of the program is that it is 
too concentrated, with too many conflicts, making it 
impossible for one individual to take in the whole 
show. Many canners are not too concerned about this 
difficulty, telling us they prefer to sit down and read 
the account of the meeting in “The Canning Trade” 
shortly after returning home. Others will want to 
plan attendance at the various sessions, designating 
certain individuals to cover each session. 
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DR. E. J. CAMERON 
Director Research Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


CHARLES H. MAHONEY 


Director Raw Products Bureau 
National Canners Association 


DR. J. R. ESTY, Director 
Western Branch Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


2:00 P.M.—SHARPENING THE TOOLS OF MANAGEMENT 


Preview of Production and Management Sessions, National 
Canners Association, North Ballroom, The Conrad Hilton 


Presiding: Frep C. HEINZ, President, N.C.A. 


) Addresses: “The Indispensability of Production - Management 


Direction”—from the point of view of the large canner: Roy 
G. Lucks, President, California Packing Corp.; and from the 
point of view of the small canner: W. A. FREE, President, 
Hungerford Packing Co., Inc. 


1 Address: “Industry Planning Through Two Decades of Annual 
Conventions”—H. THOMAS AUSTERN, Chief Counsel, N.C.A. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21 


10:00 A.MM.— GENERAL SESSION 
North Ballroom, The Conrad Hilton 


Presiding: FRED C. HEINZ, President, N.C.A. 


Invocction: Dr. JOHN W. Harms, Executive Vice-President, The 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago 


Grec'ings: Mr, HEINZ, President 
§ Repo of Committee on Nominations: HENRY P. TAYLOR, Chair- 
ma 
Elect» of Officers 
Addy 3; “The Importance of Production Factors in the Canned 


Foc Industry”—Roy C. NEWTON, Vice-President in Charge 
of search, Swift & Co. 


Add; 


: (Title to be announced)—THE HONORABLE ROBERT A. 
Ta. United States Senator from Ohio 
.: of Committee on Resolutions: HOwARD T. CUMMING, 
oman 
Insto of New Officers 
THE © \NNING TRADE February 9, 1953 


2:00 P.M.—HIGH TEMPERATURE - SHORT TIME 
PROCESSING METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 


Conference, Upper Tower, The Conrad Hilton (jointly sponsored 
by Canning Machinery & Supplies Association and 
N.C.A. Laboratories) 


Presiding: C. E. MAIER, Research Department, Continental Can 
Company 


Discussion: “Continuous Agitating Retorts”—Discussion Lead- 
ers: C. K. WILSON, Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., and 
R. W. KUENEMAN, J. R. Simplot Co. 


Discussion: “Aseptic Canning” — Discussion Leaders: H. R. 
Gorr, Dole Engineering Co., and L. J. WErx, Oconomowoc 
Canning Co. 


Film: “End-Over-End Agitation”—Introduced by WELD CONLEY, 
Chain Belt Co. 


Address: “Sterilization by Atomic Radiation”—B. H. MorGan, 
Washington Research Laboratory, N.C.A. 


2:00 P.M.—RAW PRODUCTS PROCUREMENT AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Conference, National Canners Association, South Ballroom, 
The Conrad Hilton 


Presiding: W. STANLEY MACKLEM, Chairman, Raw Products 
Committee, N.C.A. 


Panel Discussion: 
“How Do Canning Crop Prices Compare with Prices of Com- 
peting Crops?”—H. L. Stier, Director, Division of Statis- 
tics, N.C.A. 


“The Federal Antitrust Laws as They Apply to Collective 
Bargaining for Raw Materials” —J. Harry CovINGTON, 
Office of Counsel, N.C.A. 


“How Can We Interest More Farmers in Growing Our Can- 
ning Crops?” —J. E. COUNTRYMAN, California Packing Corp. 


“Future Policy and Legal Implications with Respect to the 
Problems of Raw Products Procurement: If Growers May 
Bargain Collectively, Why Not Canners Also? Should the 
Sherman Act Be Changed in This Way?”—H. THoMaAs 
AUSTERN, Chief Counsel, N.C.A. 
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SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


10:00 A.M.—QUALITY PROTECTION AND 
FOOD REGULATION 


Conference, National Canners Association, North Ballroom, 
The Conrad Hilton 


Presiding: CHARLES H. MAHONEY, Director, Raw Products Re- 
search Bureau, N.C.A. 


Panel Discussion: “The Race Between Pests and Pesticides” — 
Discussion Leader: F. C. BisHop, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Panel Members: B. B. PEPPER, New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; RAY HUTSON, Michigan State College and 
T. C. ALLEN, University of Wisconsin. 


11:00 a.m.—Panel Discussion: “The Effect of Applied Chem- 
icals on the Flavor of Canned Foods’’— Discussion Leader: 
Ray B. WAKEFIELD, Chairman, Baby Foods Committee, N.C.A. 


Panel Members: Miss ELty HINREINER, University of Cali- 
fornia; CLIFFoRD E. SAMUEL, Oregon State College; Epw. 
Ross, Washington State College; K. G. WECKEL, University 
of Wisconsin; W. A. MACLINN, Rutgers University 


2:00 p.m.—Presiding: C. L. RUMBERGER, Chairman, Washington 
Laboratory Advisory Committee, N.C.A. 


Address: “Enforcement Developments” —JOHN L. HARVEY, 
Associate Commissioner, U. S. Food and Drug Administration 


Address: “The Supreme Court Speaks on Factory Inspection— 
Proposed Amendments”—H. P. CAROTHERS, Office of Counsel, 
N.U.A. 


3:30 p.m.—Panel Discussion: “The Drosophila Fruit Fly Prom- 
lem” 


Panel Members: J. J. WiLson, Chairman, Tomato Products 
Sanitation Committee, N.C.A.; B. B. PEPPER, New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station; H. R. SMITH, Washing- 
ton Research Laboratory, N.C.A.; IRA I. SOMERS, Western 
Branch Laboratory, N.C.A. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


9:30 AAMM.—FIELD MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


Conference, National Canners Association, South Ballroom, 
The Conrad Hilton 


Presiding: CHARLES H, MAHONEY, Director, Raw Products Re- 
search Bureau, N.C.A. 


Discussion: “Suggested Yardsticks or Techniques Which Can 
Be Used by the Field Staff to Predict Crop Yields More Accu- 
rately’”—Discussion Leader: F. W. GEISE, American Can Com- 
pany, and H. L. SEATON, Continental Can Company 


Panel Discussion: “Are We Getting Our Maximum Crop Pro- 
duction and at the Same Time Improving and Conserving the 
Soil for Future Production?”—Discussion Leader: J. B. HEs- 
TER, Campbell Soup Company 


Panel Members: C. V. ARNOLD, Illinois Experiment Station; 
K. C. Bercer, Wisconsin Experiment Station; M. H. 
McVickar, National Fertilizer Association 


Panel Discussion: “How Can We Reduce Field Costs by More 
Adequate Mechanization?” — Discussion Leader: J. D. BAr- 
NARD, Chairman, Raw Products Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee, N.C.A. 


Panel Members: Morton ApAms, Alton Canning Co.; M. E. 
SHELLHARDT, Stokely-Van Camp; L. A. PoLzAK, The Larsen 
Co.; A. V. HAYDEN, Green Giant Co.; W. S. MACKLEM, Cur- 
tice Bros. Co. 


10:00 A.M.—PRODUCTION PROBLEMS AND 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


Conference, National Canners Association, Upper Tower, 
The Conrad Hilton 


Presiding: B.S. CLARK, Research and Technical Department, 
American Can Company 


Panel Discussion: “Electrolytic Tin Plate—A Report of the 
Research Committee of the Can Manufacturers Institute” 


“Performance of 0.25 Pound Electrolytic Tin Plate on Cans for 
Processed Foods Products”—W. J. MUTSCHLER, Research De- 
parment, Continental Can Company 


“Technical. Aspects of 1.00 Pound Electrolytic Tin Plate for 
Processed Food Products’ —D. F. SAMPSON, Research and 
Technical Department, American Can Company 


Address: “Dietetic Canned Foods”—F. C. BING, Food Consultant 


Address: “Water Utilization in Canning’”—W. A. MERCER, West- 
ern Branch Laboratory, N.C.A. 


2:00 P.M.—_IMPROVING EFFICIENCY OF PRODUCTION 
AND DISTRIBUTION 


Conference, National Canners Association, Upper Tower, 
The Conrad Hilton ae 


Presiding: H. L. Stier, Director, Division of Statistics, N.C.A. 


Address: “Detectors and Correctors in Management Control”— 
CARL CLEWLOW, Industrial Specialist Advisor, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, and Professional Lecturer on Busi- 
ness Administration, George Washington University 


Address: “How Canners Can Use Operations Analysis to Im- 
prove Efficiency”—ALFRED N. WATSON, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Address: “Increasing Selling Effectiveness through Distribution 
Research”—CHARLES W. SMITH, Associate Manager, McKin- 
sey & Company, Management Consultants 


Address: “Effective Use of Cost Accounting by Canners”— 
FRANK ELLIoTT, Director, Henry W. Peabody, Ltd., and In- 
dustrial Consultant, Office of the Quartermaster General 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


10:00 A.LM.—MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


Conference, National Canners Association, South Ballroom, 
The Conrad Hilton 


Presiding: ALFRED J. STOKELY, Chairman, Procurement Com- 
mittee, N.C.A. 


Panel Discussion: 

“Military Menu Planning”—Lt. Cou. J. S. KUJAWSKI, Chief, 
Food Service Division, Office of the Quartermaster General 

“Requirements and Distribution of Nonperishable Subsis- 
tence” —Lt. Cot. J. W. MAXWELL, Chief, Subsistence 
Branch, Office of the Quartermaster General 

“The Principal Considerations in Effecting Quartermaster 
Corps Procurement”—CoL. W. F. DursBin, Chief, Procure- 
ment Division, Office of the Quartermaster General 


2:00 P.M.—FISHERY PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


Conference, National Canners Association, North Assembly 
Room, The Conrad Hilton 


Presiding: MILRoy WARREN, Chairman, Fishery Products Com- 
mittee, N.C.A. 


Address: “The Tariff Outlook for the Fish Canning Industr.)” 
—O. R. STRACKBEIN, Chairman, National Labor-Management 
Council on Foreign Trade Policy 


Address: “The 83rd Congress and the Fish Industry” — THE 
HONORABLE THOR C. TOLLEFSON, United States Representative 
from Washington 


Address: “Marketing Canned Fishery Products’”—HARLEY V. 
McNAMARA, National Tea Company 
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E. NORTON REUSSWIG, Vice-Chairman 
National Food Brokers Association 
Lestrade Brothers 
New York City 


WATSON B. ROGERS, President 
National Food Brokers Association 
Washington, D. C. 


CLARENCE WENDT, National Chairman 
National Food Brokers Association 
Allison & Wendt 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION 


Convention Headquarters—103 Sherman Hotel. 


Registration—The only registration for brokers will be at the 
Business Session. That will be for attendance records only 
to establish priority for room allocations at the 1954 Conven- 
tion. There will be no badges for brokers. 


Banquet—There will be no banquet this year. 


ANNUAL MEETING— 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1953 


9:30 A.M.—OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Grand Ballroom, Palmer House 


Address: “Frank Discussion of broker problems” by CLARENCE 
Wenpt, National Chairman, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion. 


Addivss: “The service the manufacturer of advertised brands 
will expect from his food brokers in the future”, by JAMES R. 
GRoEBE, Cook Chemical Company. 


Addivss: “The key to successful selling of canned foods through 
food brokers”, by JOSEPH M. STEELE, Steele Canning Company. 


Addiv ss: “The outlook for the food broker in frozen foods”, by 
C. |. SNAVELY, Consumers Packing Company, and President 
of \,e National Association of Frozen Food Packers. 


Addi -s: “The serious problems facing food brokers in the en- 
tie food industry in the present strong attacks being made 
on he Robinson-Patman Act” by PAUL F. Myers, Counsel, 
Na‘ onal Food Brokers Association. 


12:30 \.m.—Adjournment. 


1:20 | m.—Special showing of CBS slide film on NFBA activi- 
ties Red Laequer Room. 


CLOSING GENERAL SESSION 


Grand Ballroom, Palmer House 
2:00 ». a—Election and installation of officers 


Resi utions Committee Report 
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Address: “How I view the future for non-advertised canned food 
lines”, by A. M. BEEBE, A. M. Beebe Company, San Francisco. 


Address: “How I view the future place of the food broker in 
frozen food sales”, by JERRY HETFIELD, Wurm Brothers Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Address: “How I view the future sale of drug and non-food 
items through food brokers”, by LEO GATLIN, Mailliard & 
Schmiedell, Los Angeles. 


Address: “How I view the future need of brokers’ retail mer- 
chandising service,” by BEN HANSEN, Kelley-Clarke Company, 
Seattle. 


Address: “How I handle cooperative advertising contracts’, by 
WILLIAM DUNN, Dunn & Conigan, Boston. 


Address: “The new approach on canned foods contracts”, by T. 
M. McLAvUGHLIN, The T. M. McLaughlin Company, Cleveland. 


Address: “Plan used for getting specialty orders filled’, by 
MILTON RICH, Rich-Diener Co., New York. 


Address: “How I perform retail merchandising work in pre- 
dominantly rural areas”, by HENRY DEAS, Deas Brokerage 
Company, Charleston, S. C. 


Address: “How we finance our retail merchandising depart- 
ment”, by HARRY G. SCHIERHOLZ, Harry G. Schierholz & Co., 
Chicago. 


Address: How I train my retail merchandising men”, by JEAN 
BISTLINE, Bistline Brokerage Company, Denver. 


Address: “How we work with other groups to build local sup- 
port for the Robinson-Patman Act”, by RUSSELL GRAHAM, 
Graham Brokerage Company, Birmingham. 


Address: “The information I provide a prospective principal 
about my firm and my market when he is considering me for 
his account”, by P. F. PFreister, P. F. Pfeister Company, 
Detroit. 


Address: WATSON RocGeERs, President, National Food Brokers 
Association. 
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CANNING MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASS’N 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1953 
THRU 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1953 


10:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Daily Exhibition except Sunday 1:00 
p.m. to 5:30 p.m. and Wednesday 10:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
10:00 a.m.—Annual Business Meeting, West Ballroom, Conrad 


Hilton. 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Morrison Hotel 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1953 
T 


O 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1953 


OTHER MEETINGS 


ASSOCIATED INDEPENDENT CANNERS 
Monday, February 23, 19583—9:00 a.m., Room 14, Conrad Hilton, 


FORTY NINERS 


Friday, February 20, 1953—Annual Meeting, 5:30 p.m., North 
Assembly Room, Conrad Hilton. 


NATIONAL PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


Friday, February 20, 1953—Morning and Afternoon Meetings, 
Sheraton Hotel (See also daily schedule of events). 


NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 
Monday, February 23, 1953—2:30 p.m., Room 10, Conrad Hilton, 


For Other Meetings and Social Events see Daily Schedule 


of Events. 


LOCATION OF MACHINERY & SUPPLIES EXHIBITS |— 


Identify Location of Individual Firms by Booth Assignments on opposite page j 
MACHINERY EXHIBITS—DOWNSTAIRS BOOTH NUMBERS 1--128 
SUPPLIES EXHIBITS—GRAND BALL ROOM—-UPSTAIRS—BOOTH NUMBERS 200--257 


GRAND BALLROOM 


BOOTHS 200 — 257 


201 


(17/18/19 
f2if22 (23/24/25 26 / 


/ 29/30 


REGISTER HERES 


MACHINERY HALLS 


131 SY is 32 [33/547 _35 
[2-122] 124 7 100 7 [14/ 
40/41/42 
108 -107/106/1057 104 
4 48 
& FOYER \ 9 Z Ga 
BOOTHS 100—/31 = 
Gi 


SOUTH MACHINERY HALL 


BOOTHS. | — 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES EXHIBITORS 


Company Exhibit Booth No. Company Exhibit Booth No. 
\-B-C Packaging Machine Co. .......... -ackaging Machinery ............MH-51 Heekin Can \ GB-248 
\ce Specialty Mfg. Co, MH-40 Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. . Corrugated Boxes GB-206 
Box Stitchers, Strapping........MH-54 Horix Manufacturing Co. . «Liquid Villers. ... ..MH-38 
\ddressograph-Multigraph Corp. ....Addressing & Dup. Equip. ....MH-103 Flavor Enhancers “MH- 126 
Cooking Utensil Co. ...... Kettles, Containers, Cutlery ..MH-52 International Min. & Chem. Corp. ....Flavor Enhancers GB-235 
American Can Co. Cans .GB-201 é 
American Machinery Corp. ....... -Canning Machinery ...MH-49 Keickhefer Container Co. Corrugated Boxes GB-210 
American Steel Dredge Co., Inc, ........ GB-240 
Ams Machine Co., Can Making Machinery........ MH-124 
\nchor Hocking Glass Corp. Caps, Closures, Glass...... .GB-219 Langsenkamp Co., He Canning Machinery. ..............MH-100 
Angelus Sanitary Can Machine Co. ..Can Making Machinery.......... MH-55 Lee Metal Products Co., Ine. .. .... Kettles ...-MH-37 
Armstrong Cork Co. Closures, Glass GB-228 Link Belt Co. Factory Equipment ................MH-36 
Associated Seed Growers, Ine. . .. Seed .GB-232 
Audubon Wire Cloth Corp. ....... ..Metal Conveyor Belts............ GB-218 
Marsh Stencil Machine Co. ................ Stencilling Equipment ..........MH-127 
Raldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. ........ Can Making Machinery.......... MH-50 Michigan Lithographing Co. .............. Labels 3.949 
Bros. CO. Closures, GB-230 Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. Co. ...... Temp. Rec. Instruments.......... "MH. 11 
Barker Co., Canning Equipment Mojfonnier Bros. Co. Fillers, Evaporators ...............-MH-10 
Barnes Co., W. F. & Processing Equipment Morrison Bros. Seed Co. .. GRB-216 
Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Co. ...... Processing Equipment MH-S Morton Salt Co. ...Salt, Dispensers 
Berlin Chapman Co. «Canning Machinery MH-52 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc. . MH-104 
Brown Instrument Div. deidndsieens Recording Instruments . ..MH-41 New Jersey Machine Corp. . "Labeling Machinery .... MH-26 
Buflovak Equipment Div. Niagara Filter Corp. ........ ...Filtering Equipment .. “MH-144 
Burt Machine Co. MH-32 Northrup, King & CO, GB-242 
Calvert Lithographing GB-202 Oakite Products, IM. Cleaning Compounds ............ MH-105 
Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. Metal Conveyor Belts............ MH-117 Olney, George J. Canning Machinery .... _.MH-42 
Canner Publishing Co., The.... ‘Trade Paper ... --GB-238 Owens-Illinois Glass C0. GB-260 
Canners Machinery, Ltd. Canning Machinery 
Chain Belt Co. Canning Equipment . Glass Lined Equipment .......... MH-44 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Ine. Canning Machinery «....cceceeese004 MH-4 Planters Manufacturing Co., Ine. ...... Baskets, Field Hampers........MH-128 
C. T. T. COrp. Financing Service GB-213 Productive Equipment Corp. .. Vibrating Screens MH-24 
Columbia Engineering Service Co.....Magnetic Separators -MH-1% Prove: MH-125 
Container Corp. of America...........0. Boxes GB-204 
Continental Can Co., Ine. ..... ..Cans GB-209 
Corn Products Sales Co. ... -GB-231 Vari. Speed Transmission......MH-21 
Corneli Seed CO. Robins & Co., Ine., A. Ku. Canning Machinery 
Crites-Moscow Growers, Inc. Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Ine. ...... ” a 
Crown Can Co, Rossotti Lithographing Corp. ............ | 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. ............6 GB-217 ~pP_997 
Diagraph-Bradley, Inc. ....... .Stencilling Equipment MH-121 St. Paul Term. W hse. Ww APENOUSINE GB-227 
Diversey Corp., The ..... Sanitation Service ....... GR-22! Scientific Salting Salt Tablets, Dispensers 
lbixie-Way Machine Co. ....... ..Canning Machinery .... MH-111 Viner Machinery 
Dole Engineering Co., James... ._Engineering Service . _.....MH-2 Seedburo Equipment Moisture Tester, ( onveyors..MH-169 
Douglas-Guardian Whse. Corp. .......- Field Warehousing .. -GB-234 ae. “i 39 
momic Machinery Co. MH-28 
trie Sorting Machine Co. ............ Photoelect. Sorting Equip. ....MH-29 Taylor Instrument CoS. ...........ccccocseee Recording Instruments .......... MH-16 
Manufacturing CO. MH-15 Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., Inc. . GB-225 
Handling Equipment .............. MH-46 
Tri-Clover Machine Co. MH-14 
Airflex Co., TM. Pneumatic Clutches, Brakes..MH-18  Tygart Valley Glass Co. GB-205 
Box Sealers and Printers........ MH-19 
--GB-203 Union Bag & Paper Corp. Corrugated GB-222 
cngineering . Electrical Motors, Ine. ........... MH-116 
*hemical Corp.....Canning Machinery MH-1 —Urschel Laboratories, Cutting Equipment MH-3 
Cre Electric Co. é Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. . ..Water Purification ................ MH-110 
Votators Warner, Inc., Lansing B. .... ..Fire Insurance 
Laboratories, GB-237 Warren Mfg. Co. .-Hi-Clearance Sprayers . 
Waukesha Foundry Co. ............. MH-48 
Ha ek M : Weston Elec. Instrument Corp. ..Recording Instruments - -20 
Hay achine Co., Frank.......... Pea Viners ....... Caps, Sealers. ..........0 250 
Caps, Glass ......... Woodruff & Sons, Inc., F. H. Seed ..., 248 
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The pea for high yields 
and superior quality 


EARLY PERFECTION 


BIG YIELDS. Widely adapted; more 
tolerant to adversities than many 
other varieties. The best performer 
in the Perfection group. Vigorous 
vines set a high percentage of 
doubles, with 7 to 8 peas per pod. 
Rarely any skips. 


EARLY MATURITY. Ready for 
canning 3 to 4 days earlier than 
Perfection. Dependable. 


EXCELLENT CANNER. Processes 
easily. Tender, flavorful. Sieve 
sizes: mostly 4’s and 5’s. 


Compare Early Perfection with 
any other pea in its class. You'll find 
it tops for yield, for dependable ma- 
turity and as a finished product. Order 
carefully milled and fitted seed from 
your NK representative, or write 
direct today. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Shipping Points: Seedsmen since 1884 Production: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


N 
Twin Falls, Idaho MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. St. 


BRED and SELECTED by experts PRODUCED in the areas favor- TESTED in modern laborato- 
for trueness to type, high yield _ing freedom from disease, high __ ries for high germination, vigor, 
and uniformity. germination, bright appearance. __ purity. 
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W. D. LEWIS, Secretary 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


HAL W. JOHNSTON, President 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


E. N. FUNKHOUSER Vice-President 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Corp. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Machinery and Supplies Ex- 
hibition has long been known and 
regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant features of the Annual Con- 
vention of Canners, Machinery and 
Supplymen, and _ Brokers, and 
rightly so. Here are gathered, un- 
der one roof—the same under 
which canners will live for a week 
—not only the latest development 
in canning machinery, equipment, 
services and supplies, but also the 
“Brains” that have made these ad- 
vances possible. Truly it’s the 
greatest show on earth for anyone 
in the canning industry. 

As we prepared this copy for the 
linotyper, it occurred to us that a 
summary of the highlights of the 
Show might be helpful. By the 
tine we had finished, we had come 
to ‘he conelusion that that is exact- 
ly what this guide .is—a summary, 
for it would be impossible to in- 
chide here all of the details. Every 
ex! vitor is included in the follow- 
iny iistings, which are in alpha- 
be'calorder. There are 134 in all. 
Nach of these received two sepa- 
ra. letters from this publication 


> ang for the details of their ex- 


his. Some few did not answer. 
Because we hesitate to guess at 
this important information, there 
is No description of these, although 
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|}A GUIDE TO THE EXHIBITS 


EXHIBIT HOURS 


Saturday, February 21—10:30 A.M. 
to 5:30 P.M. 

Sunday, February 22—1:00 P.M. to 
5:30 P.M. 

Monday, February 23—10:30 A.M. to 
5:30 P.M. 

Tuesday, February 24 — 10:30 A.M. 
to 5:30 P.M. 

Wednesday, February 25—10:30 A.M. 
to 3:00 P.M. 


“GB” indicates Grand Ballroom— 
“MH” indicates Machinery Hall— 


they are listed in their proper al- 
phabetical sequence. 

The letters “GB” stand for 
Grand Ballroom, and the adjacent 
Foyer, which is located one flight 
above the main lobby of the Con- 
rad Hilton. Here are located all 
or most of the service organiza- 
tions and supplemen like cans, 
jars, label, seed, insurance, ete. 
The numbers in this area range 
from 200 to 257. 

The letters ‘““MH” stand for Ma- 
chinery Hall, which is divided into 
the South Machinery Hall (the old 
exhibition hall), and the North 
Machinery Hall, which is the area 
adjacent to the first. These areas 
are located one floor below the 
main lobby. Here are located the 


Machinery and Equipment Firms 
and some few of the Suppliers. 
The numbers in this area range 
from 1 to 131. The chart on page 
22 and the alphabetical listing on 
page 23, opposite, will be helpful 
in finding the exact location of any 
particular firm. 


A-B-C PACKAGING MCH. CORP.....MH-51 


EXHIBITING—The A-B-C Semi-auto- 
matic top and bottom Case Sealer, and 
the Short Automatic top and bottom 
Case Sealer. Both machines designed to 
seal the top and bottom flaps of shipping 
cases. Automatic Sealer automatically 
times the cases into the Sealer and no 
operator is required. When using the 
Junior Semi automatic Sealer, the opera- 
tor usually packs the case on the pack- 
ing table, located in front of the sealer, 
and simply shoves the case into the gluer 
after the case is manually packed. From 
then on the operation is completely auto- 
matic. 

IN ATTENDANCE — Omer A. Rupp, 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales; Chi- 
cago Representative Russ W. Stevens; 
and New York Representatives, K. J. 
Kortvelesy and Perry Zenlea. 


ACE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. ............ MH-40 


EXHIBITING—Dual-Head Wire Stitch- 
ing Machine; Conveyor Strapping Unit. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH..MH-103 


EXHIBIT will emphasize the opportuni- 
ties to increase business by direct mail 
advertising. Emphasis will be on possi- 
bilities for cutting costs through the 
introduction of equipment to save effort 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


and reduce clerical errors. Five models 
will be on display from the inexpensive 
hand machine for small operations, to 
more versatile machines of moderate 
price. The Multigraph Model 250 will 
Le shown imprinting stock labels; Multi- 
1th Models 1250 and 80 will be demon- 
strated in duplicating of office forms, 


p omotional messages, and label im- 
printing. 
ALGENE MARK. EQUP. CO. .......... MH-130 


EXHIBITING—Roller Printers Convey- 
or Markers, Continuous Coders. 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA......MH-43 


EXHIBITING — Glass Container Clos- 
ures and demonstrating the closing ma- 
chine operation with Hytop Closures for 
catsup bottles. 


ALUMINUM COOK. UTEN. CO. ...... MH-53 


EXHIBITING — Aluminum Containers 
for handling, storing and transporting; 
Steam Jacketed Cooking Kettles; Wear- 
ever Aluminum Foil Containers; Wear- 
ever Professional Cutlery. 


Asgrow’s “Model” Variety of 
pickling Cucumber 


AMERICAN CAN CO. ............0000008 GB-201 


EXHIBIT will illustrate the important 
elements in Canco’s educational program 
to inform the public of the many bene- 
fits toward better living and _ better 
health, brought about by cans and can- 
ning. 

IN ATTENDANCE—Representatives of 
Canco’s sales, research and manufactur- 


ing department from all parts of the 
country. 


AMERICAN MACHINERY CORP. ....MH-49 


EXHIBITING — The PacRite Harry 
Ayars high speed can filler will be shown 
for the first time at a Canners’ Conven- 
tion. 

The new juice filler is said to embody 
features that have never before been 
used. The cans do not raise or lower 
in the filler, but the valves move up and 
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down in the filling operation. Now pro- 
duced in a twenty-four valve machine, 
the filler is said to attain higher filling 
speed than has heretofore been available. 
Other features include longer lasting 
rubber seals, smoother transfer to the 
closing machine, a double wall tank that 
eliminates and dead juice area and a 
no-can, no-juice valve. It is also stated 
that bent flanges or upside down cans do 
not cause any loss of juice—nor do they 
bend the valves. 


AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO. ....GB-240 


EXHIBITING—Color slides of the War- 
ren Hi-Clearance Sprayer. This Sprayer 
is especially suited for corn borer and 
corn ear worm control because of high 
clearance of the spray boom. 


MAX AMS MACHINE CO. ............ MH-124 


Hospitality booth, no exhibit of equip- 
ment. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Vice - President 
Charles M. Ayars, Assistant to the Vice- 
President G. M. Horvath, Chief Engineer 
W. Diezel, Sales Engineer L. Raffauf, to 
explain features of the firm’s line of 
sanitary can making machinery. 


ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS............ GB-219 


EXHIBITING—A complete line of An- 
chorglass standard packages applicable 
to the food industries will be displayed. 
Included will be narrow neck and wide 
mouth containers, in representative capa- 
cities and finishes, sealed with suitable 
Anchor caps. 

Anchor Hocking headquarters will be 
booth 219 and room 534 at The Conrad 
Hilton. Anchor Cap & Closure Corpo- 
ration of Canada, Limited—an Anchor 
Hocking subsidiary—will be represented 
at booth 219 and will have headquarters 
at Chicago’s Hotel Knickerbocker. Cus- 
tomers and friends of Anchor Hocking 
and Anchor Cap are cordially invited to 
drop in and visit with them. 


ANGELUS SAN. CAN MACH. ........ MH-55 


EXHIBITING—The Angelus 60 L Can 
Closing Machine, photographic displays 
of other models of closing machines for 
round cans. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO. .............008 GB-228 


EXHIBITING—Fire-polished Tumblers, 
Food Closures, Cel-O-Seal Bands, and 
Glass Containers, 

IN ATTENDANCE — Messrs. R. J. 
Bailey, A. M. Browne, G. C. Coleman, 
L. K. Cullen, V. A. Game, Kilbourne 
Gordon, Jr., R. H. Hetzel, C. T. Hibbard, 
Jr., P. S. Holmquest, R. W. Mattern, T. 
E. Neale, B .T. Petry, R. L. Wilbur, and 
R. M. Ulmer. 
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ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERG........ GB-232 


Hospitality booth, a meeting place for 
friends and customers and for an inter- 
change of information, news of vege- 
table developments, varieties, etc. Among 
the notable new varieties produced by 
this firm are such canners’ peas as 
Yukon, Early Harvest, Lolo, Resistant 
Early Perfection 326 and Signal. Also 
the Tenderlong 15 Bean; Limagreen, a 
new green-seeded lima; several Sweet 
Corn Hybrids; a range of improved 
pickling cucumbers resistant to various 
diseases; the wilt-resistant Jefferson To- 
mato and other items. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Bryan Clark, Mer- 
ritt Clark, Donald Clark, F. L. Winter, 
Carl Tapperson, Allen Bomm, W. F. 
Hargrave, R. W. (Woody) Richardson, 
Ralph Richards, David Scull, and G. W. 
Scott. 


AUDUBON WIRE CLOTH CORP. ....GB-218 


EXHIBITING—For the first time a new 
type and construction of a positive drive 
Flexible Metalwove Belt. According to 
the firm, this is one of the outstanding 
improvements in the Metalwove belt 
fields in the last ten years. It comprises 


all the characteristics of the regular 
Metalwove Conveyor Belts, plus the ad- 


Asgrow’s New “Lolo” Variety of 
canners’ peas 


vantage of positive driving sprockets 
which eliminates stretch and at the same — 
time provide a definite, true movement 
of the belt without slippage. 


BDWN.-LIMA-HAMILTON CORP. ..MH-50 _ 


EXHIBITING — The Hamilton Strip- © 
Feed Press, one of this firm’s line of can 
making machines. 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY.......... GB-230 


FEATURING the wide range of jars, 
bottles and caps made for the canning 
industry. 


IN ATTENDANCE — The Commercial 
Container Division will be represented 
by Johtn W. Fisher, vice-president and 
director of sales; Kenneth M. Hay, sales 
manager; E. E. Ester, field sales man- 4 
ager; Charles R. Warren; Fred H. © 
Dellwo; and G. Fred Rieman, vice-presi- — 
dent. 
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Division o 
I CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


NILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ORLANDO, NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS, BOSTON 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


The Aridor Company, Closure Division 
of Ball Brothers, manufacturing metal 
screw caps, will be represented by Van 
Smith, general manager, and B. H. 
Clark, sales manager. 


HEADQUARTERS at the Blackstone 
Hotel. 


THE BARKER CO. ............0cccscsssssees MH-47 


EXHIBITING — Can Conveyors, Wash- 
ers, Bag Unloaders, Elevators. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. ............ MH-2 


Manufacturers of Processing Equipment 
and exclusive sales representatives of 
Martin Aseptic Processing Equipment. 


BARRY-WEHMILLER MCHY. CO. ....MH-8 


EXHIBITING—The B-W Bruceway No. 
400 and No. 600 Container Markers, the 
Vortex Spray Chest, a Rotary Filler and 
an Inspection Light. The Container 
Markers require no outside power, being 


Berlin Chapman Tomato Washer 


actuated by the movement of the cans 
along the conveyor and operate at a 
speed up to 600 per minute. Adjustable 
in height from 2” to 12” and up to 7%” 
in diameter. The Vortex Spray Chest 
shows the atomized spray action which 
takes place in the Vortex food processing 
machinery. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Executive Vice- 
President Paul K. Wehmiller; R. H. 
Brady, Vice-President Domestic Sales: 
William Nekola, Vice-President Engi- 
neering and Research; W. A. Charity, 
Assistant Sales Manager; W. R. Abell, 
Advertising Manager; Frank Paskins, 
Joseph Laurie, Paul Langenbeck, Paul 
H. Spelbrink, Fernand Brogniez, Ray- 
mond McCullough, and John Seevers, 
Sales Representatives. 


BASIC VEG. PRODUCTS GB-233 


EXHIBITING—A complete line of Dried 
Onion, Garlic and Celery. 
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IN ATTENDANCE—R. M. Stephenson, 
food technologist; James Benzies, Mid- 
west Sales Manager; Lyle T. Dawe, 
Eastern Saels Manager; and R. J. Spar- 
ling, Pacific Coast Sales Representative. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. ............... MH-52 


EXHIBITING—For the first time a new 
100 percent sanitary construction Con- 
veyor; also the Tomato Washer-Grader. 
Canners are invited to see for themselves 
the engineering and design that have 
gone into these units to make them sim- 
ple, sanitary and trouble free. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Jack Miller, John 
Gillett, Claire Chapel, Harry Howeth, 
Messrs. Duncan, Bott and Bowley. 


BERRY CANVAS GOODS 


EXHIBITING—Feature of this exhibit 
will be a new 1953 patented quick change 
“Split type” Apron; also shown will be 
the famous “Berry” Zipper and Endless 
Aprons, Under Carriers and Curtains. 
The firm advises it has redesigned their 
complete line of replacement canvas 
aprons for all types of viners. Cost con- 
scious canners will be interested in the 
latest studies on rot prevention of can- 
vas. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Jack Karnell and 
other representatives of the firm. 


EXHIBITING — Photographic enlarge- 
ments of Bliss Automatic and Semi-auto- 
matic Can Making Machines. The firm 
has recently announced that it had re- 
activated its complete line of can making 
machinery and has several new design 
projects in process. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Roland H. John- 
son, Sales Manager of the Can Making 
Machinery Division; and Lewis R. Hills. 


BROOKS CHEMICALS, INC. .......... GB-229 


EXHIBITING —A variety of chemical 
products especially Poly-Cides, which 
have been especially designed for use by 
the canning industry in the control of 
obnoxious lagoon odors. There will be a 
demonstration of the manner in which 
Poly-Cides are applied to waste waters. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Field engineers 
and laboratory personnel for consulta- 
tion on any type of waste or other water 
treatment problem. The delegation will 
include F. J. Mack, Sales Manager; G. 
D. Lancaster, Chief Chemist; and field 
engineers William P. Koenig, Wisconsin; 
George R. Goetz, Illinois, Iowa; H. O. 
Diederichs, Chicago Area; W. J. Divito, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland; George Isett, 
Indiana. 
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BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT 


EXHIBITING—Low Temperature Evap- 
orators for concentrating citrus fruit 
juices; Tomato Pulp Evaporators. 


BURT MACHINE CO. MH-32 


EXHIBITING—tTheir late Model AUS 
Burt Non-Stop Labeler, featuring the 
non-stop dual label feed that permits un- 
interrupted service during operation, 
eliminating shut downs for replacement 
of labels. Also the Model PCD high 
Speed Case Packing Machine that fills 
a two layer case with each plunger 
stroke. In addition the firm will show 
the Model PCE Multiple Diameter Case 
Packer. 


IN ATTENDANCE—President John L, 
Whitehurst, General Manager Harry A, 
Miller, and the following representa- 
tives: Walter F. Kruse, Nick Rieland, 
Max Stuart, Alex Donald, George 
Haskel, R. Larry Rogers, Jr., Dewey 
Duhart, Tom McLay, Al Hornney, Ster- 
ling Gruedel, J. M. O’Brien, Michael M. 
Young, H. W. Clowe, and J. Leon White. 
hurst. 


HEADQUARTERS—Morrison Hotel. 


Burt High Speed Case Packer 


CALVERT LITHO. CO. GB-202 


EXHIBITING — An attractive arrange. 
ment of can labels simulating grocery 
store shelves. In the foreground there 
will be a revolving turn table displaying 
a new outstanding line of stock vignettes 
available for jams, jellies, pickles, pea- 
nut butter, and assorted products. 


CAMBRIDGE WIRE CLOTH CO. ....MH-117 


EXHIBITING — Wire Mesh Conveyor 
Belts, including displays of how wire 
mesh belts are constructed, the various 
weaves available and photographs of 
typical uses—washing, inspecting, f1 eet 
ing, sorting, blanching and other process 
ing operations. 


IN ATTENDANCE—E. N. Adams, Aé 
vertising Manager of the firm, will be im 
charge of a delegation from the sales 
force and field engineering staff. 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


THE CANNER PUB. CO. ............066+ GB-238 


EXHIBITING—Weekly Trade Publica- 
tion “The Canner” and advertising ma- 
terial. 

IN ATTENDANCE — Publisher Paul 
Clissold, Editor Dana Hubbard, and 


others. 
CANNERS MCHY., LTD. ..............- MH-27 
EXHIBITING—While no equipment or 


machinery of Canadian manufacture will 
be on display due to the inconvenience of 
crossing the Border, these folks who are 
the largest builders of food machinery in 
Canada, will be prepared to explain the 
advantages of their equipment. Also this 
firm represents in Canada a large list 
of many of the important firms serving 
canners in the U.S.A., and they will be 
|; repared to explain and demonstrate this 
equipment on display in other booths. 


IN ATTENDANCE — President J. B. 
Doyle, General Manager W. S. Bryan, 
and from the sales department William 
E. Cranor. 


HOSPITALITY HEADQUARTERS — 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. 


THE CANNING TRADBE.................. GB-246 


EXHIBITING — Copies of its weekly 
trade publication “The Canning Trade”; 
also “A Complete Course in Canning”, 
and the “Canning Trade Almanac”. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Business and Ad- 
vertising Manager, Arthur J. Judge, Cir- 
culation Manager, Arthur I. Judge, IT, 
and Editor Ed Judge. 


HEADQUARTERS—545A Conrad Hil- 
ton; also Hotel Chicagoan. 


MH-45 


EXHIBITING—For the first time a new 
machine the Rex Agi-Tort, which utilizes 
the end-over-end principal, turning cans 
for heating, sterilization and cooling. A 
movie, explaining the theory and its ap- 
plication in the field, will be shown. 
Tickets for the movie may be obtained at 
the booth. On display will be a Rex 
Roto-Brush, a machine that cleans and 
cries all sizes of cylindrical cans. Also 
a Rex Spray Nozzle, used for washing, 
cleaning, cooling and discaling of fruit 
and vegetables; A chain sample table 
featuring various types of conveyor and 
transmission chain. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER MH-4 


EXHIBITING—This exhibit will feature 
the CRCO line of fillers consisting of a 
late model Four Pocket Universal Filler 
for No. 10 cans only, for filling peas, 
whole kernel corn, lima beans and dry 
pack items, as well as whole tomatoes 
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and cut stringless beans when equipped 
with the necessary change parts and at- 
tachments. This filler is constructed with 
nickel alloy and stainless steel product 
contact part. One particular feature of 
this filler is the air operated brine level 
controller in the brine tank. The same 
type brine level controller is used in the 
briner of the six pocket filler which will 
also be exhibited and which is also used 
for filling peas, whole kernel corn, lima 
beans and dry pack items in containers 
from eight ounce to No. 2 inclusive. 
This filler is furnished with either bronze 
or nickel alloy and stainless steel product 
contact parts. 


Also on exhibition for the first time 
will be a revised Model 600 Hand Pack 
Fruit and Vegetable Filler which will 
be known as the Model 650 and is a semi- 
automatic filler for filling produts like 
whole tomatoes, cut stringless beans, ber- 
ries, cherries and specialty items. 


It is 


CRCO 4 Pocket #10 Universal Filler 


equipped with a vari-speed motor drive 
and attachments are available, such as a 
force feed hopper, briner and tamper, 
and air operated agitators which are 
recommended on products like cut string- 
less beans, sliced and cut beets, etc. 

Also on display, CRCO’s latest model 
Twelve Valve Filler for filling free flow- 
ing products, such as tomato juice, citrus 
juices, grape juice, etc., as well as for 
syruping such products as_ berries, 
peaches, cherries, etc. This filler is also 
furnished in a twenty-four valve model 
that has all stainless steel product con- 
tact parts. 


In addition to the fillers, there will be 
shown a 4” Hydro Pumping Unit for 
pumping and conveying such products as 
peas, lima beans, wholekernel corn, cut 
stringless beans, strawberries, cherries, 
whole beans, etc. To go with the pump- 
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ing unit, a Rod Washer and Draining 
Reel with all stainless steel contact parts 
which are used for separating the water 
from the product being pumped at the 
discharge of the pump line. 

CRCO-New Way equipment to be dis- 
played will consist of the latest Model E 
Labeling Machine for full wrap, ribbon 
and spot labels, adjustable for all stand- 
ard sizes of containers and glass jars, 
and a Model B Caser which is a high 
speed single shot model for standard 
eight ounce and No. 1 cans. 


IN ATTENDANCE — President N. R. 
Stiles, General Manager W. D. Chisholm, 
Sales Manager B. E. Brewer, Assistant 
Sales Manager E. McKinley, Director of 
Engineering W. I. Carlson; Bill Hughes, 
James Q. Leavitt, Art Kearns, John 
Leavitt, Don Osborn, Floyd Price, Elmer 
Huth, Jack Hird, C. E. Wiehrs, L. M. 
Selleck, C. H. Chisholm, J. P. Louderman. 


HEADQUARTERS—516 Conrad Hilton. 


GB-213 


EXHIBITING—This will be a hospital- 
ity and consultation booth. Personnel 
will be on hand to consult with manufac- 
turers, canners and other persons con- 
cerning equipment financing, and capital 
loans for the canning industry. 


COLUMBIA ENGINEERING SERV.....MH-17 


EXHIBITING—A full line of CESCO 
Magnetic Separators for the food proc- 
essing industry. The exhibit wili feature 
a new improved Flow Line Tray, de- 
signed for liquids and slurries. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Donald E. Stem 
and Eric C. Anderson. 


CONTAINER CORP. OF AMER. ...... GB-204 


EXHIBITING—Solid Fibre and Paper- 
board Can Cases; also merchandising 
aids. 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO. .............. GB-209 


EXHIBITING—As is usual, Continental! 
will have a_ spacious, well arranged 
lounge where canners may relax, meet 
friends and talk over can problems. 


IN ATTENDANCE—A large delegation 
of executives from sales, production an 
research from all parts of the country. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. ........ GB-23) 


EXHIBITING—Color transparencies 0° 
canned fruits, featuring the use of Cere- 
lose Brand Dextrose, Puritose and Globe 
Corn Syrups in the canning industry. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Messrs. J. E. 
Walz, T. C. Bruce, J. M. Coe, R. Cohee, 
R. R. Adam, W. S. Winter, H. V. P. 
Francis, E. W. Schmitt, W. H. Gamble, 
F. E. VonBargen, J. W. Cotton, and M. 
D. Mullin. 
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he isnt sold - yot 


Your entire sales program is pointed to this sale. But will she choose 
your label again? Only the quality of the pack can give you this guarantee! 

The quality of Schuckl’s pack has made sales history for many of the 

ie best-selling labels in the country. It can do the same for yours. 

Schuckl & Co., Inc. is located in the heart of California's fruitful Santa 
Clara Valley, where the finest fruits and vegetables are grown. Schuckl’s 
modern 18-acre plant packs your brand with care and skill to meet your 
own high standards of quality—dquality that builds brand preference and 
repeat sales. 

Sell the woman by giving your label this quality backing! 


SCHUCKL & CO., INC. 


SUNNYVALE, CALIFORNIA 


Finest Quality Packs of: CHERRIES, APRICOTS, PEACHES, PEARS, FRUIT COCKTAIL, FRUITS FOR SALAD, SPINACH, ASPARAGUS, TOMATOES, 
‘OMATO PASTE AND OTHER TOMATO PRODUCTS, RANCHO SOUPS, PORK AND BEANS, BAKED BEANS, AND BROWN BREAD 


CANNINC TRADE - February 9, 1953 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


CORNELI SEED CO. GB-221 


EXHIBITING—Proven new varieties of 
vegetables and improved strains of old 
ones. One of the features will be “Pros- 
perity”, the new Golden Yellow Hybrid 
Sweet Corn. Color photographs and 
transparencies will depict company ac- 
tivities, and there will be frozen ears of 
several varieties of sweet corn for com- 
partive study. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Bob Kramer, Clif- 
ford Corneli, Joe Bailey, Bill Carter, Joe 
Burger and Earl Page. 


HEADQUARTERS—Room 964-A Con- 
rad Hilton; also company rooms at the 
Blackstone. 


CnITES-MOSCOW GROWERS ........ GB-207 


IN ATTENDANCE — Irving Courtice 
and Harry G. Neumann, to discuss seed 
peas, a commodity in which this firm 
specializes. They’ll be anxious to tell 
visitors about Supergreen, a variety de- 
veloped for Alaska growers. 


Lee Pressure Kettle with 
Perforated Basket 


CROWN CAN & 
CROWN CORK & MH-7 


EXHIBITING—A Lug Capping Ma- 
chine. This year representatives of both 
Crown Can and Crown Cork & Seal will 
be located in the Machinery Hall. A 
large delegation of executives from sales 
research and production will be in atten- 
dance to consult with customers. 


DEWEY & ALMY CHEM. CO. ........ GB-217 


EXHIBITING — An interesting variety 
of foods and condiments from Europe, 
Australia and South America, packed in 
containers having closures lined with 
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“The Young Carton Printer” exhibited by 
Diagraph Bradley 


Dewey & Almy Sealing Compounds. Ad- 
ditional material will highlight recent 
developments in the field of industrial 
sealing and thermoplastic hot melt 
cements. 


IN ATTENDANCE — President H. S. 
Ferguson will head a large delegation 
including T. T. Miller, H. L. Gilbert, 
G. W. Blackwood, D. L. Shanklin, E. N. 
Funkhouser, W. M. Rand, Jr., L. J. Cone, 
D. G. Bernard, M. J. Harrington, L. C. 
Eddison, G. W. Kirchwey, C. F. White, 
D. D. Rodger, P. H. Schroeder, A. A. 
Paterson, and J. E. Carrel. 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY, INC. ..MH-121-122 


EXHIBITING—Feature of this exhibit 
will be the “Young Carton Printer”, a 
versatile machine that permits excellent 
printing arrangements, permits printing 
of empty cartons with bottoms closed, 
while the cans are running through the 
labeling machine, or can be used to print 
flat. Also featured will be the “Young 
conqueror Bottom Stitching Machine”, 
the stitching machine with an electric- 
ally actuated post, eliminating operator 
fatigue. Also on exhibit, will be a Bot- 
tom Stitcher, Stencil Cutting Machine, 
Stencil Board, Brushes, Marking Inks, 
Tape Moistening and Dispensing Ma- 
chine. 

IN ATTENDANCE — Vice-President J. 
R. Arthur, and Sales Manager N. A. 
Young. 
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THE DIVERSEY CORP. CB-223 


The exhibit will feature canners’ sanita- 
tion service. Attendants will be ready to 
explain the advantages of the firm’s in- 
secticides (diverside) and _ bactericides 
disinfectants (diversol). 


IN ATTENDANCE — Messrs. Holmes, 
Orr, Burke, Shoemaker, and Anderson. 


DIXIE-WAY MACH. CO. ...... MH-111-112 


EXHIBITING—Three models of the lat- 
est High Speed Case Packers, one of 
which will handle 400 or more cans per 
minute of 303’s or No. 2’s, requiring only 
one change part and approximately 30 
seconds of the operators time to change 
from one to the other. One 46 ounce 
Heavy Duty High Speed Case Packer 
and one case packer for No. 10’s, five 
quart or coffee cans. This machine han- 
dles these large cans very gently and 
does not scuff their labels. 

Also, brand new, for the first showing, 
an automatic weighing machine for use 
with Peaches, Berries and other items 
where sugar and ascorbic acid is added 
to the product and thoroughly mixed in 
a continuous process. This machine al- 
lows much more accuracy and should be 


Fawick Airflex Clutch 


of especial interest to the Frozen Food 
Trade. 


Personnel will be available for discuss- 
ing the canners needs of continuous auto- 
matic cookers both Pressure and Non- 
Pressure. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Lee Russell and 
Ira Russell, with several others. 


JAMES DOLE ENGR. CO. MH-2 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WHSE. ...... GB-234 


Personnel and literature to explain the 
advantages of field warehousing. 
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TENDERMOST 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


February 9, 1953 


GRADE 
FANCY CORN 


DROUTH RESISTANCE | 
HIGHER CUTTING PERCENTAGE 
LONGER HOLDING PERIOD 
EXCELLENT FOR 
MECHANICAL PICKING 


with 
TENDERMOST 


7 Big Advantages 
To Canners! 


Gives highest quality 


3 to 6 Cases more per ton 

Longer holding period in fancy 
stage 

Excellent for mechanical picking 


Holds brilliant gold color long 
after can has been opened 


Saves labor. Less sucker ears 
to handle 


7. Drouth resistant 


PLANT TENDERMOST 


a 


SIOUX CITY 6, [OWA © FULL LINE OF SEEDS CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


DUDLEY MACHINERY CO. .............. MH-9 


EXHIBITING—F ull and empty Can Un- 
scramblers, Peach Turnover Machine, 
Diverging Roll Size Grader. 


ECONOMIC MCHY. CO. MH-28 


EXHIBITING—A World Turret Labeler 
in actual operation labeling preserve 
tumblers and jars. The Labeler is espe- 
cially designed for glass operation. 


IN ATTENDANCE—James F. Parsons, 
Jr., Sales Manager; A. O. Frykholm, 
H. N. Johnson, and S. Strom. 


ELECTRIC SORTING MACH. .......... MH-29 


EXHIBITING—Operating equipment for 
sorting products by color and separation 
of material pneumatically. 


FMC 30 pocket M&S Filler 


EXHIBITING — Filling and Capping 
Machines for viscous and semi-viscous 
products. 


FAWICK AIRFLEX MH-18 


EXHIBITING — And demonstrating in- 
dustrial clutches and brakes, particularly 
adaptable to the operation of strip feed 
presses and other can making equipment. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Mr. John V. Eakin, 
Assistant Division General Manager; 
Clement Reeves, Division Sales Manager; 
K. R. Spelman, Assistant Division Sales 
Manager; C. H. Lay, Chicago District 
Division Manager; T. E. Metz, Adver- 
tising Manager. 


J. L. FERGUSON CO. .................0000 MH-19 


EXHIBITING — Newly designed Case 
Sealer with several revolutionary fea- 
tures, which according to information 
from the firm, will appeal to both large 
and small canners, 
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A. T. FERRELL & CO. MH-129 


EXHIBITING — And featuring a new 
metal Clipper Green Pea Cleaner. The 
newly designed machine is offered in two 
models, the 169-S, which will be exhibited 
and the 1698-S, which has a capacity 
28 percent greater than the smaller 
model. These machines are designed to 
remove all leaves, light pieces of pods, 
and stems by suction before the stock 
reaches the scalper screen. There is one 
blast and two suction fans built into the 
Cleaner, one suction fan being connected 
directly to the hopper by means of an air 
leg, and the other is connected to the 
dust hood of the blast fan. 


The hopper on these machines is de- 
signed to give accurate control of the 
feed without damage to the stock. It 
delivers the peas (after the light weight 
refuse has been removed by suction) to 
the top screen, and scalps all heavy for- 
eign matter and allows the peas to pass 
through to the top of the screen. 

The bottom screen removes all under 
sized peas, dirt and small foreign matter, 
and allows the good peas to pass over 
it and into the vertical air column of the 
blast fan. Here all light weight and 
shrunken stock is blown out and the 
selected plump, full weight peas pass 
downward against the current of air and 
are delivered at the bottom of the 
cleaner. Other features include travelling 
screen cleaners and convenient positive 
cleanouts. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. ............... GB-203 


IN ATTENDANCE —G. O. Johnson, 
Ned Banton and others will be on hand 
to consult with canners about seed re- 
quirements, and to explain the advan- 
tages of Ferry’s known quality. 


Economic Machinery’s World 
Turret Labeler 
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FILLER MACH. CO. MH-13 


EXHIBITING — The ten line “Geyer” 
Jam and Preserve Filling Machine with 
unscrambling device and roll-over jar 
cleaner. This machine is capable of fill- 
ing containers from 4 oz. up to gallons. 
Also on exhibit will be a Model “RB” 
Semi-automatic Filling Machine. 


IN ATTENDANCE—President John H. 
Geyer, and General Manager Frank J, 
DeWald. 


FISKE BROS. REF. CO. ...........0cs00es MH-106 


EXHIBITING — Lubriplate Lubricants, 
Feature of this exhibit will be a continu- 
ous demonstration of machine parts 
operating under water. 


W. J. FITZPATRICK CO. ..........:0006 MH-23 


EXHIBITING—Basic units in both the 
Comminuting and Homoloid construc- 
tions with variations showing specific 


FMC Pre Vacuumizing Syruper 


adaptation to pumpkin, catsup, tomato 
juice and paste. Personnel will be on 
hand to explain how the same unit used 
in preparing the smooth pumpkin with 
up to 5 percent greater yield, can also 
be adapted to grinding a finished peanut 
butter or producing a chopped barbecue 
relish. Further adaptations of the unit 
will be shown for producing a clean 
cream style corn, and reducing whole 
fruits (skins, seeds, pulp and all) to ob- 
tain a concentrated base or puree. 


FOOD ENGINEERING. GB-236 
EXHIBITING—Magazines and books 


FOOD MCHY. & CHEM. CORP. ........ MH-1! 


EXHIBITING—The world’s fastest «nd 
most accurate liquid filler, the FMC 
“Fil-Mor.” Adjacent to the “Fil-Mor” 
Filler will be a display illustrat ng, 


through model and actual valves, the 4 


operating principle of the “Fil-More.” 


“Some of our customers” says an FMC © 
spokesman “have called the ‘Fil-Mor’ the 7 
‘best step forward in filler design ii 20 q 


years’.” 
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| whats corn doing | 
| hitting ZO" down the pike? 


“ CORN PERFORMS VITAL FUNCTIONS...IN MANY UNEXPECTED PLACES 
“ 4 Under the hood of your car for instance...derivatives of corn were used 
> Fi in casting the cylinder heads... also in extracting (from its oxide, 


i alumina) the aluminum used in the pistons and other essential parts. 
This is but one of the numerous examples of how continuous basic 
6 research in corn helps American industry . .. helps you. 


CORN PRODUCTS IN CANNING 


1a For the canning industry Corn Products Refining Company supplies 
highest quality dextrose, corn starch and various types of corn syrups 


ce ... recommended ingredients for many canning formulas. 

- 3 We offer quality in volume supply unexcelled in the field. Complete ‘canoe 
a technical service is available without cost or obligation. If you have a brand dextrose 
ic § production problem why not check with Corn Products. We welcome PURITOSE® 

7 j your specific technical inquiries. brand corn syrup 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


An all new 15-Station Pea and Bean 
Filler will also be on display featuring 
the revolutionary new overflow principle 
briner valves. The design is simple and 
streamlined. 

Of special interest to high capacity 
packers using small diameter cans will 
be a streamlined 30-Pocket M&S Filler. 
In addition, an FMC Non-Shock Caser 
designed to handle these small diameter 
cans will also be shown. 

Another feature of this exhibit will be 
a new No. 18 Pre-Vacuumizing Syruper 
which, when used with a Vacuum Closer, 
eliminates the conventional exhaust box 
and gravity syruper combination. 

A display showing the versatility of 
the FMC “Sterilmatic” Continuous Cooker 
Line will also be featured at the Show. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Over sixty FMC 
representatives from the U. S. and Eur- 
ope will meet visitors to the Booth. In 
addition to the Canning Machinery Divi- 
sion personnel present will be represen- 
tatives from FMC’s Advertising, Export, 
Patent, Research, Organization Planning 
Departments, as well as representatives 
from FMC’s Florida, Niagara Chemical, 
Peerless Pump, Stokes & Smith Company 
and Westvaco Chemical Divisions. Many 
top-level corporation officials including P. 
L. Davies, President; B. C. Carter; Wm. 
deBack; P. C. Wilbur; and C. K. Wilson, 
all Vice-Presidents, will also attend. 


GB-241 


EXHIBITING—lIts monthly journal and 
other literature. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Publisher Herb 
Vance, Business Manager Mel Carlson, 
Editor Bill Schall, and others. 


THE FOXBORO CO. MH-34 


EXHIBITING — And _ demonstrating 
Automatic control of retorts. Exhibit 
will Emphasize the advantages of better 
control of product quality and the eco- 
ncemical use of steam and water, and will 
fe:ture the various types of control 
available to the packer in solving specific 
1etcrt problems. 


Morton Salt’s Exhibit—From left to right: Morton’s Model E. Brinemaker, Morton’s 


Shown for the first time will be the 
new Foxboro Saniflo Control Valve, in- 
troducing a sanitary method of control- 
ling food product flow, with accurate 
throttling or on-off response, even with 
hard-to-valve products. All parts ex- 
posed to product are Type 18-8 corrosion- 
resistant stainless steel. A quick-discon- 
nect clamp permits easy disassembling; 
a streamlined body allows maximum 
product flow. 

Among other featured instrumentation 
will be a new Foxboro system for rre- 
cise control of density in an evaporator. 
Tested and proved in service on such 
diverse products as sugar, citrus juices 
and pumpkin, this control is based on a 
continuous temperature-difference meas- 
urement. Its accuracy enables the proces- 
sor to establish and maintain rigid stand- 
ards of product uniformity. The system 


also insures maximum production at 
minimum cost and greatly simplifies 
supervision. 


IN ATTENDANCE —A large stat of 
engineers to explain exhibit feature; and 
supply information on food processing 
instrumentation. 


FUNGITROL CHEM., INC. ............ MH-102 


EXHIBITING — Cellu-san water-repel- 
lent wood preservative, used for t:eat- 
ment of cannery lugs, picking boxes, 
hampers and pallets. This product, ac- 
cording to the firm, is generally applied 
in a quick dip application and penetrates 
the wood without leaving a sticky film 
on the surface, so that the treated con- 
tainers may be handled, stacked and 
moved within a few minutes after treat- 
ment. Cellu-san, continues the firm, im- 
parts no odor or flavor to the wood, and 
wood so treated is harmless to the most 
delicate crops. Cellu-san also imparts 
water repellency to the wood. The treat- 
ment generally involves approximately 
10 percent of the cost of the container. 
It is said to increase the service to double 
that of untreated containers. 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. ...... GB-224 


IN ATTENDANCE — Messrs. L. P. 
Cooper and M. C. Parker from the home 


display of various salt types and grades, a Bulk Salt Dispenser on miniature can line, 
and a Salt Tablet Dispenser on automatic can line. 
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office at Bozeman, Montana. Also E. W. 
Raber, Wisconsin representative; J. R. 
Thompson, Eastern representative; and 
George H. Horsley, Utah representative, 


GIRDLER CORP. (Votator Div.)....MH-113 


EXHIBITING—And demonstrating Vo- 
tator apparatus. 


GRIFFITH LABORATORIES ............ GB-237 


EXHIBITING—Spices and recipes. 


IN ATTENDANCE—A whole corps of 
experts from laboratory and sales. 


GREG MPG. OD... MH-107-108 


EXHIBITING — Stainless Steel Steam 
Jacketed Kettles, Stainless Steel Kettles 
for Agitators, Tanks, Vacuum Kettles, 
Tilting Kettles, and other sanitary proc- 
essing equipment. 


Note 


Cellu-San Treated Basket, (left). 
the rot and discoloration, bottom and 
center of untreated basket (right). 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACH. CO.....MH-31 


EXHIBITING—A Hamachek-Waukesha 
Viner Power Unit and some viner attach- 
ments and parts. There will be photo- 
graphs and blueprints covering the com- 


plete line of Hamachek equipment, for © 


threshing green peas and lima beans. 
New equipment for 1953, 
shown for the first time, include a Pre- 


Grade Viner for testing fields to deter- | 
mine optimum time of harvest, and a ~ 
Hinged White Style Viner Feeder for © 
use with viners that are moving during | 


the season. 


Hamachek now has the sales agency © 


for the Vine Food Regulators (China- 


man), Hoists, and Forks for the Key © 
Equipment Company, Milton-Freewater, | 
equipment has created 


Oregon. This 
much interest since its use reduced viner 
labor and increases viner capacity. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Frank Hamaciek, 7 
3rd, Richard L. Hamachek, Ogden Ham- | 
achek, Harry H. Howeth, Nate Hughes | 


and Frank J. Bott. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. ............ GB-215 


EXHIBITING—Glass Packers Ware and 
Metal Caps. 
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ATTENTION TOMATO CANNERS— 


NOW oistHermetro ACT! 


Now is the time to seriously consider your future requirements. If your production line suf- 
fers from inadequate or worn-out equipment, if you want a richer, higher quality product, if 
i you’d like this coming season’s figures to wind up in the black instead of the red . . . then | 
4 NOW is definitely the time to investigate Langsenkamp! 


The Langsenkamp line of tomato canning eqnipment is famous the country over because 
it pays for itself! The tremendous savings, higher quality product and lower production 


costs available through use of Langsenkamp equipment enables today’s canner to operate 
more profitably than ever before! 


HOT-WATER SCALDER 


d Assures uniform scald . . . heat maintained within 1 
F degree by automatic temperature control. _Incre- E-Z ADJUST PULPER 
ases peeling efficiency fully 40%. F for tr dous capacity. _ Instant LANGSENKAMP HOT-BREAK TANK 
adjustability feature provides uniform qual- For fine, full-bodied juice, richer color, bet- 
ity control. Saves money. ter flavor. Enzymic action prevented. 


Broken Tomatoes kept immersed in liquid 
constantly kept at high temperature. 


INDIANA 
EXTRACTOR 
d Known for produc- 
tion of fine flavor 
juice in great volume 
without aeration. 
31 
~ LANGSENKAMP STAINLESS STEEL TANKS with 
Kook-More-Koils INDIANA ‘CHILI-SAUCE MACHINE 
m- Achieve a greater yield of fully five additional 
or gallons per each and every batch! Extremely sani- need for 30 peelers. Higher quality pro- 
ns. | tary, makes a much higher quality product. duct -- eliminates cores and peelings. 
re- 
er- 
al 
for 
ing 
LANGSENKAMP MANGLER-PUMP 
cey 7 INDIANA PADDLE FINISHER Continuous operation; breaks tomatoes into 
4 Hook small pieces. Makes a fine addition to 
er, smooth, velvety = were type the Hot-Break team. 
ted | ‘rames remove for easy cleaning. For further information on"these or any othe- Langsenkamp 
ner products, write for free catalog. 
ek, 
am- LANGSENKAMP JUICE 
hes | STRAINER P 
\! Removes all foreign matter as LANGSENKAMP 3-Way Valve 
well as broken seed. _ Easily in- Give positive one point control 
215 stalled, requires little attention. of tank contents. — Prevents 
waste of product through error 
and 227-235 E. South St. INDIANAPOLIS 25, IND. or back pressure. 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


HEEKIN CAN CO. GB-248 


Hospitality booth where friends and cus- 
tomers will be most welcome. 


IN ATTENDANCE (we presume with- 
out notification) ——B. A. Rolfes, Chuck L. 
Heekin, Roy Barton, and others. 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. ........ GB-206 


EXHIBITING —Canners Cases, Mer- 
chandising, Packages and display ma- 
terial. 


HORIX MEG. CO. MH-38 


EXHIBITING—And demonstrating how 
Horix equipment brines, sauces or fills 
into wide mouth glass or tin containers 
at speeds up to 600 containers per min- 
ute. The Horix method eliminates the 
need of a head spacer and washing be- 
fore labeling. This and other features 
will be demonstrated graphically and by 
an operating machine. 


Langsenkamp Pulper 


EXHIBITING a _ photographic demon- 
stration of latest types of well known 
Monitor equipment. 


HURON MILLING CO. ................0 MH-126 


EXHIBITING — Huron Monosodium 
Glutamate and Hydrolized Vegetable 
Protein Products. 


INTERNATIONAL MIN. & CHEM...GB-235 


EXHIBITING—Well over 500 different 
brands of canned foods now using mono- 
sodium glutamate as a regular ingredi- 
ent in the canning process. 


Ac’cent is the basic seasoning known 
generically as monosodium glutamate. 
Its use points up and retains the good 
natural flavors of basic foods. Food pro- 
cessors were among the first in this coun- 
try to use the seasoning. Today the mak- 
ers of canned soups, stews, meats, poul- 
try, fish, sauces, vegetables and even 
baby foods, are including monosodium 
glutamate as a regular ingredient in 
their products, and declaring it on their 
brand labels. 
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The display planned by Amino Prod- 
ucts Division of International for the 
Canners Convention is intended to show 
manufacturers not only the general ac- 
ceptance of Ac’cent by food processors, 
but also the very wide variety of canned 
foods in which it can be used benefically. 


IN ATTENDANCE — My. O. C. Peter- 
son, Food Processing Sales Manager and 
other Ac’cent representatives of Amino 
Products Division, will be present at the 
Convention to Consult with canners. 


KIECKHEFER CONT. CO. GB-210 


EXHIBITING—And demonstrating, with 
samples, the “Quad-Lok” construction 
for canners’ cases. This new type of 
container, says a company spokesman, 
results in great improvement in strength, 
appearance and handling. The box is 
constructed true in size and squareness. 
There are no unsightly stitches or tape, 
and all four vertical corners are equal in 
strength. They bundle flat and are easy 
to palletize and warehouse, and actually 
take up 16% percent less space. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. ............ MH-100 


EXHIBITING—Its well known line of 
highly finished machines and equipment 
in stainless steel and bronze, including 
the “Cook More” Coil, Continuous Juice 
Heater, Indiana E-Z Adjust Pulper, In- 
diana Laboratory Pulper with new 
Crusher-Hopper accessory, Indiana Pad- 
dle and Brush Finishers, the new Lang- 
worth Unscrambler, and famous Lang- 
senkamp 3-way Valve. 


IN ATTENDANCE —F. §S. Langsen- 
kamp, John E. Trefz, S. B. Lindley, L. I. 
McInturf, V. A. Byrd, and F. A. Stickle. 
In addition, distributors’ of Langsenkamp 
equipment from all sections of the 
United States and from abroad. 
HOSPITALITY HEADQUARTERS — 
Room 567 Conrad Hilton. 


LEE METAL PRODUCTS 


EXHIBITING—tThe Lee line of Stain- 
less Steel canning and food processing 
equipment, including Steam Jacketed 
Kettles, Storage Tank, Vacuum Pan, 
Steam Jacketed Mixing Tank and featur- 
ing the Lee Double Motion Center Line 
Scraper Type Agitators. 

Shown for the first time will be the 
pressure kettle with perforated basket 
for whole chickens that provides for 
separating the oil from the broth before 
removing the basket of chicken. 

Some of this equipment on display will 
be hydraulically operated to demonstrate 
the added safety and saving in time and 
labor. 


IN ATTENDANCE — J. Munson Lee, 
Thomas J. Lee, George H. Tay, Sr., A. L. 
Hellewell and George H. Tay, Jr. 
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MH-36 


EXHIBITING — Ball and roller bear- 
ings; an operating, hydraulically con- 
trolled P.I.V. variable speed drive; and 
a display of .many types of chains for 
conveying and power transmission. 

Highlighting this exhibit will be an 
operating model of the newly announced 
Vibro-Clean screen, designed for effective 
removal of foreign matter from vege- 
tables, and for rapid dewatering without 
damage to the product. 

The Vibro-Clean screen has no ledges 
or pockets to cause bacteriological build- 
up. Fast, even flow of material is pro- 
duced by a _ two-bearing, unbalanced- 
weight vibrator operating at 1800 
y.p.m. The stainless steel screen cloth is 
cushioned on rubber-covered supports. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Mr. W. J. Nigh- 
bert, Manager of District Sales, will 
head a group of competent engineers. 


MARSH STENCIL MACH. CO. ...... MH-127 


EXHIBITING Stencil Cutting Ma- 
chines, Marking Supplies, Dial-Taper for 
taping cartons. 


Link Belt Vibrating Screen 


MICHAEL-LEONARD CO. ............... GB-243 


EXHIBITING—Canners’ seed and varie- 
ties. Root development will be the fea- 
ture of this exhibit. Says Dr. Stuart N. 
Smith, Research Director of this well 
known seed house, whose specialty is 
corn “There are big hereditary differ- 
ences in root style and size fully as im- 
portant as there are in the stalk growth 
above the ground. There are also agro- 
nomic practices which tend to inereasé 
or decrease the potential root develop- 
ment supplied by good heredity.” Stud- 
ies on how to improve root growth will 
be included in the exhibit. 


IN ATTENDANCE—H. E. Dougherty, 
Berkeley Michael, R. H. Feige, Dr. Smith, 
and Oliver Thompson. 


MICHIGAN LITHO. CO. ............... GB-212 


Hospitality booth. A delegation headed 
by J. H. Eleveld will be pleased to wek 
come visitors to talk over label problems 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL ........ MH-41 


EXHIBITING—Thermocouples, Bowley 
Point Recorder, Conductivity Measure- 
ment Equipment, Integral Cam Time 
Cycle Controller, Industria] Thermome- 
ters, Temperature-Pressure Controllers. 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. MH-10 


EXHIBITING—A laboratory size Lo- 
Temp Evaporator, designed for experi- 
mental and research work in concentra- 
tion of food products. The laboratory 
unit is a miniature version of the com- 
mercial size. Mojonnier Lo-Temp, which 
is widely used for the concentration of 
citrus juice, tomato juice, grape juice, 
coffee, and many other food products. 
The Lab. Model will be in operation dur- 
ing the show. 


MORRISON BROS. SEED CO. .......... GB-216 


Hospitality booth. Mr. W. H. Farnham, 
Jr. will be in attendance to welcome 
visitors and to discuss seed pea problems. 


MORTON SALT CO. MH-6 


EXHIBITING—A complete line of salt 
dispensing services, demonstrating the 
different methods of salt induction into 
the can line, and the machines used for 
this purpose. These latter will include a 
Morton Model E Brine Maker, a Bulk 
Salt Dispensing Machine, and a Salt Tab- 
let Dispensing Machine. Also on display 
will be all of the various grades and 
types of salt, and a map illustrating 
Morton’s distribution outlets throughout 
the country. 


MOTOROLA, INC. GB-226 


NATIONAL CAN CORP. ............06+ GB-220 


A spacious, well appointed hospitality 
booth for conference and _ relaxation. 
Telephone 92758. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Delegation will be 
headed by President Robert S. Solinsky, 
Vice-President and General Sales Man- 
ager F. B. McNamara, and Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Sales Manager Mid- 
West Division Robert E. Tanner. District 
Sales Managers on hand will include, Ed 
S. Woelper, Baltimore; S. M. Murphy, 
Chicago; and S. V. O’Donnell, Hamilton, 
Ohio. From Research, LeRoy V. Stras- 
burger, Director and H. F. Troeger; 
From Service, J. P. Shipley, Manager; 
and Fred Roderigas. From Production, 
S. R. (Sil) Hiner, in Charge of Balti- 
more Plant. Also in attendance will be 
J. E, Kearse, Credit Manager. From 
the sales force, in addition to man- 
agers, Messrs Shockley, Webster, Diehl, 
Schneider, Lane, Kelly, Ringman, Coe, 
McCambridge, Koeniger, Statler, and 
Mahoney. 
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Mojonnier Laboratory Lo-Temp 
Evaporator 


HEADQUARTERS — 116 Blackstone 
Hotel. Friends and customers are cor- 
dially invited. 


NATIONAL CONTAINER CORP. ..MH-101 


EXHIBITING—By a sequence of color 
photographs, the important steps in the 
manufacture of craft shipping containers 
from the tree to the finished product. A 
large map of the United States will lo- 
cate the company’s five pulp, board, and 
paper mills; 13 box plants and 33 sales 
offices. The firm, currently celebrating 
its 25th Anniversary, is constructing a 
$25 million, 500 ton per day mill near 
Valdosta, Georgia. Executives of the 
firm and specialists in packaging and 
shipping canned products, will outline 
the 20 main causes of damage to canned 
products in transit. 


NEW JERSEY MACH. CORP. .......... MH-26 


EXHIBITING—Standard Pony Labelrite, 
and automatic Challenger LebelDRI ma- 
chine, a Code-o-matic printer and a table 
model Gummer, 


NIAGARA FILTER CORP. ............ MH-144 


NORTHRUP, KING CO. .............. GB-242 


EXHIBITING—Pictures and frozen sam- 
ples of new and standard varieties of 
vegetables. One item to be featured is 
cucumber SR 6. This Spot Rot Resistant 
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Cucumber has saved the day for pickle 
packers in the North Central Section. 
Seed is available for 1953 planting. 


IN ATTENDANCE—To discuss produc- 
tion problems with visitors will be L. W. 
(Larry) Corbett, Chet Finstad, M. C. 
Hillery, J. W. Mathys, G. O. (Gordon) 
Newton, and P, R. (Pete) Walker. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. ............ MH-105 


EXHIBITING — Specialized chemical 
compounds and compositions for the fol- 
lowing: equipment cleaning; germicidal 
treatment; scale removal; rust removal; 
rust control; conveyor chain lubrication; 
odor control; air conditioning and refrig- 
erating unit maintenance; steam-deter- 
gent cleaning; hot-spray cleaning. 


The Oakite Solution-Lifting Steam 
Guns, for fast, thorough cleaning of ma- 
chinery & equipment. Also Oakite Hot- 
Spray Unit, for cleaning large equipment 
of wide areas without steam. Unit’s wide- 
spray delivery permits complete coverage 
of large areas with detergent solution in 
minimum time. Eliminates hand scrap- 
ing, brushing, chipping procedures. Same 
unit provides effective rinsing action. 


IN ATTENDANCE—F. J. McNally, S. L. 
Perkins, K. C. Tucker, E. K. Billington, 
T. A. Rink, R. D. Hastings, Jr., C. L: 
Jackson. 


MH-42 


EXHIBITING—The Olney Straight Line 
Flotation Washer & Destoner; also the 
Schmidt Whole Grain Corn Cutter. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS CLASS CO. ........ GB-200 


FEATURING—A new 15 minute sound- 
color film report called “Packing Foods 
in Glass in 1953” will be premiered at the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company’s booth. 


The report is a factual record of how 
glass has “come of age” in regard to 
plant handling practices. It is a sequel 
to the story “Glassing In Duraglas Con- 
tainers” filmed in 1944 and highlights 
newer developments in glass handling 
operations in a number of food packers’ 
plants. 


Such developments will include Rotary 
and Straight-Line vacuum-sealing ma- 
chines, thermoplastic label application, 
automatic case. unloading, automatic 
loading and unloading crates and a num- 
ber of improvements which have brought 
about synchronization and steady flow of 
production lines. 

Center attraction in the glass com- 
pany’s booth will be a turntable display 
rotating a variety of food products in 
newer types of Duraglas containers. 
Lighter transparent photographs in the 
background will also feature glass con- 
tainers. 

Checking facilities and a small con- 
ference room will be provided for visitors 
to the booth. 
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YHE PRAUDLER CO. MH-44 


i XHIBITING—A complete line of Fill- 
ine Machines, including a new model 6 
valve unit, and a new simple adjustable 
feature to allow for differences in con- 
tuiner heights, either for cans or glass. 
‘The firm will also display a newly de- 
signed Tubular Sanitary Heat Exchanger 
for both heating and cooking. 


PLANTERS MBG. CO. MH-128 


EXHIBITING—%s Tomato Field Baskets. 
IN ATTENDANCE—J. T. Curran, who 
will explain to tomato and tomato prod- 
ucts canners the advisability of taking 
advantage of Planters many long years 
of experience in basket making. 


PRODUCTIVE EQUIP. CORP. .......... MH-24 


EXHIBITING — Stainless Steel Food 
Screens and a Sewage Unit. 


IN ATTENDANCE—L. H. Lehman, 
Sales Manager, and other representa- 
tives. 


NORTHRUP KING SR 6 
Spot Rot Resistant Cucumber 


PURE LINE SEEDS, INC. ............0008 MH-125 
EXH!!TING—Display material. 


EXH'\'!TING—A complete line of Varia- 
ble S»-ed Drives and Controls in opera- 


tion. sitors will see two new Reeves 
prod for the first time—Fractional 
Horse wer Motodrive with Right Angle 
Reduce and the new Flexi-Speed Drive. 


The |. er is a low-cost Variable Speed 


Drive vith a very wide speed range. 
The k 4t Angle Drive is a unit in which 
the o\ out shaft drives up, down or at 
right .zles. 

INA} SNDANCE—C. E. Hill, Manager 
of Ch .¢o branch, will be in charge of 
the by». Others in attendance will be 
Mike ley, George Zorini, E. S. Whit- 
lock, ' nk Moore, all of Chicago; Wal- 
ter C; of Milwaukee, Harold Mitchell 
of Bu. \o, and Walter Reeves from the 
factor. «at Columbus, Indiana. ; 
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In new processing equipment will be displayed 
for youin our exhibit in Booth No. 4. Visit us 


At the Chicago Convention 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


EXHIBITING — Featuring the Robins 
Roll-Over Tomato Grader, employing an 
entirely new and unique operating princi- 
pal, a rotary screen rather than a travel- 
ing belt type screen. The Robins Engi- 
neering Department claims that it grades 
out as high as 95 percent. Because the 
fruit is picked up by the rotary screen on 
its upward motion, fruit, even scalded 
tomatoes, cannot pile up and become 
damaged. The Grader occupies only 7% 
square feet of floor space, and used be- 
tween scalder and washer, it can be con- 
verted into a conveyor in about 15 sec- 
onds. The machine will be in operation 
during the show. Other new and im- 
proved pieces of Robins equipment to 
be shown are, a new Pickle Sorter, the 
Harrison Breading Machine, and the 
Robins Peach Slicer; also a Mushroom 
Trimmer, Rotary Junior Washer, the 90 
degree Bar Type Conveyor, and a Root 
Vegetable Peeler. 


IN ATTENDANCE—President Robert A. 
Sindall, Vice-President Harry R. Stans- 
bury, Lewis E. Kibler, E. Stephen Lewis, 
Arnold Brodsky, William Silver, Roy 
Simmons, and M. K. Gunzenhauser. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. ................ GB-207 
Hospitality Booth. 


IN ATTENDANCE—To greet friends 
and to consult with them regarding their 
seed pea, bean and corn requirements, 
President R. K. Rose; Vice-President— 
Sales, Jay M. Bingham; Vice-President— 
Production, T. T. Hopkins; Hugh Dorr, 
Eastern Sales Representative; Gordon 


Sternke, Central States Representative, 
and his successor Cecil J. Schmitz. As 
announced previously, Mr. Sternke is re- 
turning to the Food Products Division of 
the firm shortly after the Convention. 


HEADQUARTERS — Mr. Hopkins and 
Mr. Rose at the Conrad Hilton; Messrs. 
Bingham, Dorr, Sternke and Schmitz at 
the Bismarck Hotel. 


ROSSOTTI LITHO. CORP. .............. GB-211 


EXHIBITING—A display illustrating the 
firm’s four-color litho packaging system. 


SCIENTIFIC SALTING CO. ................ MH-6 
EXHIBITING—See Morton Salt. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Ed. A. DeWald, and 
Frank Hutchinson, East Coast Repre- 
sentative. 


THE SCOTT VINER CO. ................ MH-120 


EXHIBITING—For the first time, a one- 
fourth scale model of their new Pea and 
Lima Bean Combine. This combine oper- 
ated last year on Peas and Lima Beans 
and although it was an experimental 
model, reports are that it gave a very 
good account of itself wherever it was 
operated. The purpose of exhibiting the 
scale model is to demonstrate to inter- 
ested parties the changes in design that 
make possible the reduction of size and 
weight while still retaining equal ca- 
pacity with the older stationary Viners. 
A very limited quantity of these units 
will be available for the 1953 season. 
They also expect to exhibit one model 


Harrison Breading Machine can be seen at the A. K. Robins Booth 
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out of their complete line of Scott Hy- 
draulic Elevators which was originated 
and developed by The Scott Viner Com- 
pany. Over one thousand of these units 
are operating in canning plants all over 
the world. 

Of special interest to Frozen Food 
Packers as well as canners is the Scott 
Vibro-Lux Separating Unit. This separa- 
tor is reported to remove a much higher 
percentage of water than the conven- 
tional drum type separator as well as 
occupying less space. 


IN ATTENDANCE —F. H. Copeland, 
R. P. Knell, G. A. Knorr, M. S. Car- 
michael, S. L. (Pete) Carmichael, M. L. 
Yeager and R. A. Stark. 


SEEDBURO EQUIP. CO. MH-109 


EXHIBITING—The Moisture Tester and 
a Hytrol Folding Conveyor. 


Mn 
The Sellers Booster Jet for high 
pressure cleaning 


SELLERS INJECTOR CORP. .......... MH-118 


EXHIBITING—A radically new cleaning © 


unit, the Sellers Booster Jet. The new 


unit now makes available to plants with | 


low pressure steam facilities, the advan- 
tages 
method. This is a unique means of pro- 
pelling a solid jet of high pressured hot 
water and detergent for all heavy duty 
cleaning. 


The Sellers Booster Jet is designed to 
operate on ordinary cold water and plant 
steam of from 5 psi to 25 psi. Unique 
engineering skill, backed by 104 years of 
experience, has made it possible to con- 


of the hydraulic jet cleaning i 


vert 5 psi inlet steam pressure to 100 © 


psi discharge pressure. The 
ranges proportionately to 200 psi dis- 


charge pressure resulting from 25 psi q 


inlet steam. 


The Sellers Booster Jet 
solid stream of hot water, containing 
detergent up to 25 percent. of the total 


volume, with temperatures of 160 to © 
210°, under pressure of 100 psi to 200 7 
The resultant impact complctely 7 


psi. 


increase 


delivers a 


removes all dirt, grease and stuborn 
matter from walls, floors and equipnient. § 
Length of the jet is manually controlled [ 


to extend as far as 30 feet from the dis- 
charge nozzle. 
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STANDARD-KNAPP ...... ...MH-39 


EXHIBITING—A labeling machine for 
a standard range of size cans, an adjust- 
able can packing machine, a bottle rins- 
ing unit for 8 panel catsup bottles and 
a unit for printing shipping containers. 


IN ATTENDANCE—E. H. Schmitz, gen- 
eral sales manager; A. J. Hetzel, sales 
assistant; H. ¥. Lampke, project engi- 
neer; J. H. Mosley, general factory man- 
ager; K. Holstebro, chief engineer; and 
sales personnel from Standard-Knapp 
branch offices.. The group will have head- 
quarters at both the Conrad Hilton and 
Bismark Hotels. 


WM. J. STANGE CO. ...........::000e00 GB-249 


EXHIBITING—The entire line of C.O.S. 
(Cream of Spice) Seasonings, as well as 
all types of canned and gilass-packed 
products in which C.O.S. Seasonings are 
used. On display will be a variety of food 
products packed by canners and food 
processors from all parts of the country. 
IN ATTENDANCE — Stange chemists 
and food technicians trained in the art 
of food seasoning and in the application 
of flavoring all types of processed foods 
will be on hand to discuss these phases 
of the food industry with anyone inter- 
ested, 


Pfaudler’s newly designed Sanitary Type 
Heat Exchanger 


The following will be in attendance 
during the show: W. B. Durling, Al 
Fonyo, Ted Lind, George Liddell, S. L. 
Hutchison, Ed. Schoenfeld, Boyd Me- 


to | Koane, Frank Pemberton, Bruce Durling, 

nt Key Koepke, Tubby Wood, Dave Nay, 

ue & Phi! Jones, Seb Davin, Dick LaForge, 

of | Tom Flynn, 

00 | TAY. OR INSTRUMENT ........ MH-16 

EX] ‘BITING—An animated display of 

con’ lling instruments for a high tem- 

. pers ire juice heater; a working display 
of ¢! TRANSAIRE Temperature Trans- 

a ; an animated display of a retort 

ng Wit) controlling instruments; repre- 

tal ive live line of Industrial Ther- 

to} mor ‘crs, Etched Stem Thermometers, 

00 Dia! shermometers. 

aly 

THA‘ CHER GLASS MFG. CO.\ ........ GB-225 

nt. 

led TOW MOTOR CORP. MH-46 

SITING—Forklift and Pallet Type 

4 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


Quality 


CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
CLEANERS GRADERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 

for 
LIMA BEANS~ e 


WASHERS 


PEAS’ e TOMATOES 


BEETS e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


TRI-CLOVER MACH. CO. .............. MH-14 


EXHIBITING—Sanitary Tubing, Tube 
Fittings, Valves, Filters and Pumps, 
Tubes, Magnetic Traps, Sight Glasses, 
Tube Hangers and Supports, Abrasive 
Cut-Off Saw, Industrial Pumps and 
Welded Pipe. 


TYGART VALLEY GLASG................ GB-205 


UNION BAG & GB-222 


EXHIBITING — Corrugated Shippine 
Containers. The exhibit will tie in closely 
with the company’s Yoon Yun direct mail 
campaign. Display will feature a life 
size figure of Yoon Yun and will drama- 
tize the double sales advantage of Twin 
Integration—complete control of both 
planning and production. 


IN ATTENDANCE —R. C. Chandler, 
V. P. in Charge of Board and Corrugated 
Container Sales; C. A. Agar, Jr., East- 
ern Division Sales Manager; J. W. But- 
ler, Southern Division Sales Manager; 
J. A. Biggins, Western Division Sales 
Manager; and Sales Representatives G. 
E. Arnold, R. C. Bowers, T. J. Cunning- 
ham, G. Dee, and W. J. Hoffman. 

HEADQUARTERS—556 Conrad Hilton. 


EXHIBITING—Focal point of the TUC 
exhibit will be the 18th National Canned 
Corn Cutting Bee under the direction of 
Mrs. Cover. There will be 40 more packs 
than ever shown before in Chicago, and 
of course, the usual excellent lighting, 
sanitary rinsing fountains, frequent cut- 
tings, making for ideal conditions of 
study and sampling. 


Feature of the TUC equipment exhibit 
will be the new Model-C-7 TUC Cutter, 
featuring the “Cut-All” attachment, a 
fool-proof mechanical device on all new 
and available for most outstanding TUC 
Cutter models. It is said the new attach- 
ment, virutally eliminates all corn waste 
at the cutters. With it, successive ears 
cannot go through the machine uncut or 
incorrectly cut, and multiple clogs are 
eliminated. 


Other new and improved TUC equip- 
ment to be shown—a new TUC Rod 
Shaker, especially designed for effective 
dewatering of vegetables and fruits, and 
includes an all] stainless steel dewatering 
spout, with built in rod screen, a varia- 
ble speed transmission, all stainless 
screens, with patented trapezoidal shaped 
rods for gentle, effective treatment; the 
new improved TUC Silker, strengthened 
throughout and the drive mechanism is 
newly engineered; larger TUC Sanitary 
Mixer, especially designed for ease of 
cleaning, and with newly designed mix- 
ing paddles; TUC Can Shaker with varia- 
ble speed transmissions. 
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The Urschel Model R Multiproduct Dicer 
for dicing pickles, fruit, nuts and many 
other products. 


Other TUC Equipment on display will 
include the Husker, Flotation Washer, 
Cremaker and Macerator for Cremogen- 
ized and Strata-Cook cream style corns, 
Double Trimmer, Automatic Knife Sharp- 
ener, Cream Corn Meter, and the Succu- 
lometer. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Cover, Dr. Olin Ball, Paul Cover, Ruskin 
Warren, Gilbert Ebaugh, Marvin David- 
son, and Charles Croft. 


EXHIBIT HOURS 

Saturday, February 21—10:30 A.M. 
to 5:30 P.M. 

Sunday, February 22—1:00 P.M. to 
5:30 P.M. 

Monday, February 23—10:30 A.M. to 
5:30 P.M. 

Tuesday, February 24 — 10:30 A.M. 
to 5:30 P.M. 

Wednesday, February 25—10:30 A.M. 
to 3:00 P.M. 

“GB” indicates Grand Ballroom— 


“MH” indicates Machinery Hall— 


U. S. BOTTLERS MCHY. .............06+ MH-35 


EXHIBITING—A new model high pro- 
duction Automatic Rotary Filler for 
liquids and semi-liquids. This unit is 
one of six basic machines with practi- 
cally unlimited adaptations, giving the 
user custom-built refinements at a cost 
competitive with standard equipment. 
The Sanitair Automatic Air Cleaner will 
also be exhibited. This high speed con- 
tainer cleaner with patented advantages 
has gained wide endorsement in the can- 
ning industry. Shown also will be the 
Semi-automatic Model B-49, the most 
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automatic one-man filler, and a Revolving’ 
Conveyor Table. 


IN ATTENDANCE—I. H. Risser, C. R. 
Otters, L. S. Spach and R. G. Hill. 


U. S. ELEC. MOTORS, INC. .......... MH-116 


EXHIBITING—A Vari-Drive Motor, a 
Syncrogear Motor, and Explosion-proof 
and Double Enclosed Motor, a Uniclosed 
Motor, and a Sanitary Motor. 


IN ATTENDANCE—R. M. Green, Chi- 
cago District Office Manager, will be in 
charge. 


U. S. STEEL CORP. GB-257 


EXHIBITING—A Cyclone Fence Con- 
veyor Belt Unit, Stainless Steel Tubing, 
Drums and Pails. 


URSCHEL LABORATORIES ...............+. MH-3 


EXHIBITING — An Urschel Model O 
Transverse Slicer for the cross cutting 
of elongated products; an Urschel Model 
R Dicer for the manufacturing of pickle 
relish and other condiments; an Urschel 
Model Y Beet Slicer for the slicing of 
beets. The Model O Slicer and the Model 
R Dicer will be in operation with prod- 
ucts available for demonstrating the 
machines to customers. The Model Y 
Beet Slicer will not be in operation. The 
Model Y Beet Slicer was shown in At- 
lantic City for the first time at the 1952 
Show. This machine has never been 
shown at a Chicago convention. 


IN ATTENDANCE—President Joe Ur- 
schel and others. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED CO. GB-239 


EXHIBITING—This is a new exhibitor 
but an old line seed house, known espe- 
cially in the Mid-West. The firm will 
feature this year new Hybrid sweet corn 
introductions. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. ........ MH-110 
EXHIBITING — In-plant chlorination 
equipment. 

LANSING B. WARNER, INC. ........ GB-244 


Hospitality booth, with easy chairs for 
just plain relaxing or consultation on 
insurance or fire protection problems. 


IN ATTENDANCE — President John 
Eliot Warner, Vice-Presidents M. B. 
(Joe) Feeney, and Newton H. Tobey. 
Also popular representatives from near 
and far, including R. R. (Bob) Ludwig; 
George F. Binder, N. C. (Nat) Barnard, 
J. T. Utter, A. W. Peterson, Fred D. 
Powell, S. T. Whitford, J. DeKoker, Eunil 
Werner, M. R. Eddy, John A. Witt, R. J. 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


Papp, H. M. Wollum, Art E. Taylor, and 
1). C. Gibney. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. ....GB-214 
EXHIBITING—Canners’ Seeds. 


IN ATTENDANCE—No word from this 
firm but undoubtedly President Herman 
Wilson, and popular R. K. (Bob) Bon- 
nett. 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY CO. .......... MH-48 


EXHIBITING — Featuring the Shift 
Speed Model Pump for pumping light 
and heavy viscuous products. There will 
be a running model of this pump with a 
plastic dome so that the workings of the 
pump and the speed changing mechanism 
may be inspected. In addition there will 
be shown various other pump models in 
both “Waukesha Metal” and Stainless 
Steel in sizes ranging from one gallon 
per minute up to 100 gallons per minute. 

The firm will also have on display 
rough and polished “Waukesha Metal” 
and Stainless Steel castings, provided 
canning machinery manufacturers. These 
will include such parts as agitator blades, 
screws, conveyor links, etc. 

New pump models this year will have 
stainless steel paint instead of white; the 
gear case will now be filled from the top 
for easier maintenance and there will be 
a drainage pet cock at the bottom either 


U.S. Bottlers Rotary Automatic 
Vacuum Filler 


to drain out all the oil or to remove any 
sludge or condensation developed during 
operation. 

IN ATTENDANCE—Messrs Richard: R. 
(Dick) Watt, Charles E. Schick, Jeff 


Wright, John Weaver, Richard Wright, 
and Roy Cairns. 


WESTON ELEC. INSTRUMENT........ MH-20 


EXHIBITING—An animated panel board 
arrangement demonstrating a Process 
Timer, Temperature Recorder Controller 
and Indicating Pressure Controller for 


Automatic Retort Control. The following 
instruments and equipment will also be 
on display: Elapsed Time Recorder Con- 
troller, Program Recorder Controller, 
Self-Operated and Steam-Operated Con- 
troller, non-indicating Temperature Con- 
troller, valves, Bi-metal, glass and elec- 
trical thermometers. 


\/HITE CAP COMPANTY.................. GB-250 


“SXHIBITING—This exhibit will again 
‘eature the packages of customers sealed 
with white caps, classified by the various 
‘ivisions of the food industry such as 
preserves, pickles, catsup, fruits and 
vegetables, fruit juices, baby food, pea- 
nut butter and so forth. There probably 
is no other assembly of packages any- 
where in the food industry collecting such 
a broad sample of product, labels, glass 
packages and caps as the White Cap dis- 
play. 

IN ATTENDANCE — The entire Sales 
Staff. 


HEADQUARTERS—Parlos 12 and 13 
on the fourth floor of the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. 


F. H. WOODRUFF & SONG.............. GB-245 
EXHIBITING—Canners’ Seeds. 


IN ATTENDANCE—No word from this 
firm but undoubtedly Messrs Harold 
Woodruff, George Beecher, Don Taylor 
and others. 
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The Canner vs The Housewife 


(Second in a series of special articles for “The Canning Trade”) 


By HAROLD JAEGER 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Geyer Advertising, Inc. 
Director of the Marketing Bureau, 


Can Manufacturers Institute 


There is a cold war going on between 
the canner and the housewife—and that 
is what I mean by the title of this article. 
Most canners do not even know they are 
in it. The canning industry has to start 
wooing instead of “fighting” the con- 
sumer. 

Since publication of my article entitled 
“The Canning Industry Must Throw 
Away the Mousetrap”, in which I pointed 
to the declining canned foods business 
and the need for better merchandising, 
promotion and consumer education, there 
have been many reactions from members 
of the industry. Many were favorable— 
some were critical. 

Among the critical were those who 
point out that some members of the in- 
dustry have been, and are, conducting 
aggressive marketing programs and with 
good results. 


They, however, represent the minority. 
While they are doing fine jobs individu- 
ally, their efforts represent competition 
between brands. And that’s as it should 
be. Their job is to sell their products, 
show a profit, and pay dividends to their 
stockholders. 


While this minority is alone in the 
fight against declining sales of canned 
foods, the atmosphere of the modern food 
store and merchandising techniques con- 
tinue to undergo constant and radical 
changes. Today, the shelves of food stores 
groan with hundreds of products which 
would have been considered alien to the 
grocery store of two decades ago. For 
example, toothpastes, cosmetics, sham- 
poos, medicine-chest needs, pots and 
pans, toys and flowers, are but a few of 
the lines that are grasping for the spot- 
light today. 

Generally, as we said previously, can- 
ned foods are getting less and less dis- 
play space and visibility on shelves at 
the retailer’s level. Can any canner today 
deny that brokers pay less attention to 
his products as they take on the selling 
of countless other items, many of which 
are non-food? 
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A review of the country’s economy 
since World War II shows a steady rise 
in total output of goods and services. For 
example, these amounted to $272 billion 
in 1947 (at 1951 prices). In 1952 on the 
same basis the figure was $339 billion, 
an increase of 25 percent. During the 
same period, real disposable personal 
income rose from $194 billion to $231 bil- 
lion, a gain of 19 percent. Expenditures 
for personal consumption rose from $190 
billion to $213 billion, a rise of 12 per- 
cent. 

FUTURE MARKETS 


Now let’s take a look down the road 
that lies ahead. 

At the present, it is estimated that 
$64 billion represents the total outlay 
spent for food in the United States. Of 
this total the canned foods industry’s vol- 
ume remains inly 5 percent, or approxi- 
mately $3.2 billion. 

On the basis of population growth 
alone, which, it is estimated, will rise 
9 percent in the next five years, and with 
economic conditions remaining favorable, 
the nation’s food bill should reach the 
$70 billion mark, 

Consider what this could mean to the 
canned foods industry in the next five 
years. If it could boost its share of the 
total food business from the present level 
of about 5 percent to 6 percent by 1957, 
its volume would rise to $4.2 billion, or 
one billion dollars above the 1952 level, 
a gain of 31 percent. 

While it is true that over-all sales of 
canned foods have made slight gains 
since 1946, these sales, when related to 
population growth, show a decline in per 
capita consumption. When these sales 
of canned foods are related to our ex- 
panding economy, it is apparent that 
canned foods take a back seat. 

The canned foods industry as a whole 
has not kept pace with the economic 
growth of the country. Yet frozen foods, 
the industry’s most aggressive competi- 
tor, have made’ substantial advances. 
While there is room for both, people are 
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Mr. JAEGER 


eating less canned foods today than six 
years ago. 

While a small percentage of canners 
are doing aggressive jobs in selling can- 
ned foods to the public, they cannot be 
expected to carry the entire industry on 
their backs. Better merchandising of a 
product will help move goods from a 
store or a shelf—but it cannot mold and 
build consumer confidence in a product. 
The industry must talk directly to the 
consumer. And never before in the his- 
tory of the canning industry is the need 
as great as now to tell, to inform, to edu- 
cate Mrs. Homemaker about canned 
foods. 


INDUSTRY ACTION 


The time has come for the industry to 
lift its sights and start to change many 
of its concepts and policies about mar- 
keting. It must recognize the fact that 
it must broaden consumer acceptance for 
its products, it must tell the consumers 
facts that are not known about canned 
foods. And every day the industry hesi- 
tates it will continue to lose ground. 

Certainly the virtues of nutrition, 
economy, value, convenience and avail- 
ability should be constantly publicized by 
members of the industry through their 
advertising and promotions. 

But that’s not enough. In additon to 
selling the product themselves, the indus- 
try must sell the advantages and virtues 
of the canning process itself to consum- 
ers. Dissemination of a broader public 
knowledge of canned food, their uses, 
and the truth about the virtues of the 
container itself, are of the utmost m- 
portance to the industry at this time. 


CONSUMER ATTITUDES 
It is surprising how many erroneous 
ideas, false impressions and prejudices 
about canned foods exist today in the 
minds of consumers. In looking back 
upon the progress of the industry over 
the last fifty years, it is difficult to real- 
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SALES PROMOTION—continued 


ive that so little has been done to over- 
come unfavorable consumer attitudes. It 
is an indictment against the industry as 
a whole. 

Women are still in the horse and 
buggy days in thelr attitude about foods 
in cans. Certainly the canning industry 
has done little to tell the consumer about 
modern canning techniques and the sci- 
entific advances that have been and are 
being made by the industry. 

Improvements in engineering facilities 
within the canning plant, new technolog- 
ical developments in the growing of foods 
for canning, improvements in the can 
itself, and new linings which help pre- 
serve and protect the basic quality of 
flavor, texture, nutritive value, are just 
a few of the advancements that the in- 
dustry has experienced. 

Despite this growth in the scientific 
and technological knowledge which the 
industry applies to its canning processes 
today, it is amazing how many preju- 
dices about food in cans have been 
handed down from mother to daughter 
through the years. 

For instance, many homemakers be- 
lieve that it is not safe to store unused 
portions in opened cans in the refriger- 
ator. Others are convinced ¢hat frozen 
foods are quicker an easier to prepare 
and that they are the nearest thing to 
so-called “Fresh” products. Many people 


believe that the can effects the taste of 
food. 


In a CMI study of consumers in more 
than 3,500 high, medium and _ lower 
strata households throughout the coun- 
try, salient facts about consumers’ atti- 
tudes about canned foods were brought 
to light. They substantiate the impera- 
tive need for drastic changes in consumer 
attitude if our industry is to keep pace 
with national income and population. 


In the housholds surveyed, over 91,000 
good cans were observed and classified 
according to type of household. It was 
found that 95 percent of all households 
have at least one food can on the shelves 
or in the refrigerator, 62 percent have 
more than 10 food cans, while 10 percent 
have more than 50 food cans. 


The average number of cans in these 
households is 22. Thus, we can infer 
that there are 800,000,000 food cans in 
the American households at a given time. 


TASTE 


On the subject of taste, where the 
homemaker stated that she didn’t know 
whether the can affects the taste of the 
food, an average of 24 food cans was 
found. Where the homemaker was sure 
that the can does not affect the taste, 28 
food cans were found. But it was found 


that in households where the homemaker 
believes that glass containers are cleaner, 
more sanitary, only 15 cans of food were 
on hand. 


If the beliefs of those homemakers 
who fear that cans affect the taste were 
changed, isn’t it obvious that canned 
foods would gain in acceptance? 


OPENED CANS 


On the question of the safety of leav- 
ing food in opened cans, it. was found 
that where the homemaker considers it 
“unsafe”, even in the refrigerator, an 
average of only 20 cans were stocked. 
But where the homemaker feels it is 
safe to leave in opened cans, again an 
average of 28 cans were found. 


These disclosures highlight by simple 
mathematics what consumer ignorance 
means in the use of canned foods. They 
also point up the need of telling the pub- 
lic that the modern steel and tin can is 
skillfully designed, impervious to air, 
sealed to be more completely airtight, 
and is actually the most dependable con- 
tainer. 


Cans have a major characteristic 
which other containers don’t have. 
The finished metal can consists of 
one piece. 
It is a one-piece container. 


What must be safer—a one-piece 
container —or a two-piece con- 
tainer? 


AUTOMATIC 


AUTOMATIC PRESSURE COOKER 


DIXIE-WAY MACHINE COMPANY 


Lakeland 
“‘Fine Machinery For The Food Processor’’ 


PRESSURE 


Box 462 


Improve Product e 
Control Processing Cycle 


These Cookers and Coolers offer complete facilities 
for processing canned fruits and vegetables 


Be sure to see these and other Machines 
of the Russell Line at 


Booth 111 and 112 


at the National Convention 


Cookers & Coolers 


Reduce Costs 


Machinery Hall 


Florida 
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WHERE CANNED 


By complete rearrangement of the tables in the allotted space, the Eighteenth Annual Nationa! 
Canned Corn Cutting Bee has been enlarged to accommodate fifty-eight (58) more packs than any 
previous Corn Cutting Bee has held in Chicago. 


Reflects the Year’s Progress 


In no former Cutting Bee have so many vital questions . . . the natural present-day questions of 

those who manufacture . . . of those who sell . . . and of those who buy or distribute the commodity 
. been as fully answered by the participating corn samples. Just a few of them... 

| (a) Why the dramatic movement into consumption of the largest pack of canned 
corn of various types and styles in No. 10 tins?) Why the prevailing virility of that 
market generally? Representative samples from twenty-seven packs of 10s are there 
to suggest the reasons. 

(b) Why did the better of the No. 10 Strata-Cook cream corns draw the dollar-a- 
dozen premium, even after the size of the 1952 pack had become common knowledge? 
Guess work isn’t necessary . . . samples are there to indicate why. 

(c) What has been the quality and volume progress of Cremogenized cream style 
corn since the last National Cutting Bee . . . where some thought that possibly the 
favorable-to-quality growing conditions of 1951 might have contributed more than 
usual to its exceptional advancement in that production year? Samples from fifty-two 
commercial packs are there to answer. 

(d) What is the current relative status of whole kernel corn in the competitive 
field? One hundred and seven whole grain samples of most types and of all grades are 
| there to tell. 
| Any corn canner who is wondering what to do next, and what is best for himself and his industry 
| will gain much by having his production, sales and technical personnel to take the necessary time to 
analyze these corns . . . white and golden . . . cream and whole kernel . . . with nearly all styles, 
types, commercial processes and seeds represented. All brokers, buyers, or distributors . . . especially 
if they are interested in canned corn from any of the states of New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
| Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, [llinois, lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Utah, Colorado, or from 
| the Provinces of Ontario or Manitoba in Canada . . . there quickly can get an immense amount of 
invaluable information. 4 

More and more, the National Canned Corn Cutting Bee is regarded as one of the most, if not — 
the most, worthwhile of all contributions to the general advancement of canned corn ... made ~ 
possible only by the sagacity, foresight and collaboration of so many of the industry’s leaders. Yes 
indeed . . . it’s where canned corn comes first. 


How. When and Where to Find What 


| The National Canned Corn Cutting Bee is held continuously during the five-day Convention 
| period, whenever Machinery Hall is open. How to reach the National Canned Corn Cutting Bee 
| ... and where the different types and styles of corn samples are to be found in the line. . . are 
| illustrated in the sectional view of the convention floor plan of Machinery Hall and in the associated 
enlarged view of the Cutting Bee Table on page 45. q 

It alone justifies att. ndull 
The Corn Canners’ Mectinf tl 


The Space and facilities are com - 


The United Company i 
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COMES FIRST 


The most significant difference between the National Canned Corn Cutting Bee and other canned 
food cuttings bees is . . . that, here, all samples are identified by the Packers’ labels. Nearly 9,000 
labelled samples have been provided by their respective producers for this top feature of the National 
Convention Exhibition of 1953. 


How the National Canned Corn Cutting Bee is Organized and Conducted 


Upon receipt of the corns from the participating canners of the products, they are stored together 
at room temperature-range of from 65° to 70°. 


Shortly before the event, the samples are classified as follows: 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


Cream style golden . . . all varieties and all types, including Cremogenized, Strata- 
Cook, old-type, ete., in No. 10s and shelf sizes 

Cream style white . . . all varieties, all types, all can sizes 

Whole kernel white .. . shelf sizes, all varieties 

Whole kernel golden . . . shelf sizes, brine and vacuum, all varieties 

Whole grain golden . . . all varieties, in 10s 

The “corn specialty products” . . . including evaporated corn, succotash (both 
whole kernel and cream), corn with peppers, the corn chowders, etc., in 10s and 
shelf sizes 


After thorough analysis of the corns, the final order of their arrangement is designated by ( Mrs.) 


“Toots” 


* Cover, who has directed the Annual National Canned Corn Cutting Bee since 1935. 


(The corns are not arranged by grade values except in a very general way.) 


The corns are displayed, side by side, for study and tasting under highly favorable lighting and 
sampling conditions. Samples are replaced frequently, and replenished whenever necessary (as 
many as sixteen cans of a single sample have had to be cut on each of the first several days of the 
Cutting Bee . . . when the pack was of exceptional quality). From one to three canner-labels are 
exhibited in association with each sample. Spoons and cups for tasting are provided, and spoon 


rinsing 


fountains are stationed within constantly easy reach throughout the full course of the 


Cutting Bee. Qualified attendants give desired information as far as possible. 


How to Get the Most Benefits from the Cutting Bee 


! In past years, many discriminating buyers and thinking canners have followed this pattern . . . 
swith gratifying results:— 


\. First, examine the packers’ labels on the more than 500 cans which set above the participating 


corns, and plan your over-all approach to the study of this cross section of the industry’s 1952 
production-progress. 


bh. As you move along the line, list the packs and the names of the producers which may be of special 


interest to you in your personal survey and studies then . . . or later. 


‘ sing spoon and cup furnished, taste and otherwise examine the quality details of the respective 
corns. Ask questions. Recheck particulars more minutely when necessary. Go through as often 
is you want... no time limits. 


hicago Convention 


‘ndustry’s Get-together 


im industry service . . by 


Westminster, Maryland 
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Dr. STIER 


Dr. Stier not only has had experience 
in the field of statistics for a period of 
18 years but also is thoroughly trained 
in horticulture and agronomy, of par- 
ticular importance in the understanding 
and analysis of the various problems of 
fruit and vegetable canning. 


His research work and other studies 
at the University of Maryland, for which 
he was rewarded with M.S. and Ph.D. 
degrees, dealt largely with the scientific 
problems of fruits and vegetables. His 
training in statistics has been in the 
analysis and interpretation of agricul- 
tural data. 


During World War II, from June, 
1941, to August, 1945, Dr. Stier was 
chief statistician of the QMC and chief 
of the statistics branch, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, U. S. Army. In 
this capacity he was a prime factor in 
the compilation of a weekly report to the 
Quartermaster General and the Chief of 
Staff which encompassed all phases of 
supply activity, and was responsible in 
large measure for the coordination of 
all QMC sections. For these services, in 
which he served as a lieutenant colonel, 
Dr. Stier was awarded the Legion of 
Merit. 

Following the war, he returned to the 
University at College Park, Maryland, as 
professor of agricultural marketing, en- 
gaged in research and statistics in eco- 
nomics and marketing, and as head of 
the state department of markets, with 
work in agricultural extension. He joined 
the staff of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation in October, 1951 as Director of 
the Division of Statistics. 

Dr. Stier has contributed many tech- 
nical papers on plant physiology and 
horticulture and numerous articles in the 
fields of statistics, economics, and mar- 
keting. He also has planned and super- 
vised preparation of numerous special 
reports, including staff studies, manage- 
ment reports, statistical manuals, and 
yearbooks. 
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The Basic Concepts of Management Control 


MACHINES! and Money 


By HOWARD L. STIER 


Director, Division of Statistics 
National Canners Association 


Management Control, says Dr. Stier, is for the small canner too! The 
Editors would add that in these days of high materials, labor and replace- 
ment costs, management control is an absolute must for any canner who 
hopes to remain in the picture during the years ahead. Dr. Stier, an out- 
standing authority on the subject, here lays down the basic principles and 
procedures. We urge careful reading and study. On Monday after- 
noon, February 23 at 2:00 P. M. in the Upper Tower of the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, various aspects of management control will be discussed by four 
men especially qualified to speak on the subject. Consult the program 
elsewhere in this issue and plan now to attend—the Editors. 


SOME BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


Men, machines and money are three very important elements of every 
canning business. Every canner wants to use them as effectively as pos- 
sible. When they are used efficiently, the business thrives and the canner 
is able to hold his own or even gain in today’s keenly competitive business 
race. To maintain a given level of efficiency is not even enough today. 
The modern canner, it seems, is never satisfied with results as they are. 
He must improve—he cannot afford to do otherwise. If the quantity and 
quality of production are good, if labor problems are minor, and relations 
with customers excellent, then costs are too high and should be reduced. 
This situation is exactly as it should be, if the canning industry is to 
maintain its position of leadership in supplying the American consumer 
with excellent canned foods at reasonable prices. However, in order to 
use most efficiently, at all times, the basic elements, men, machines and 
money, two conditions must exist. The “boss”, be he supervisor, plant 
superintendent, or general manager, must (1) know when they are rot 
efficient, and (2) have enough “control” over them so that he can change 
their action or usage to increase efficiency. Fortunately, today there «are 
many techniques and tools that have been developed and are available to 
help on both scores. I will describe some of these techniques in this article 
and point out how canners might use them in their business operations. 


A revision of a talk before the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Canners Association, November, 1:52. 
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Canners of any size, both large and small, can use the well- 
known principles of management control to improve their effi- 
ciency and increase their chances of making a profit. Many surveys 
have shown that the most frequent cause of failures in busi- 
nesses of all kinds is poor management. However, many firms, 
regardless of world political an economic conditions, are always 
profitable. Invariably it is found that the successful business 
is not operated in a hit or miss manner. The successful business 
executive uses facts rather than hunches, prejudices or opinions 
in making his day-to-day decisions. Firancial loss and failure 
are the price for using a hunch instead of facts in running a 
business in today’s competitive world. The way to compete is 
to be smart—know your facts about production, costs and mar- 
kets. The canning company operating without management con- 


WHAT IS MANAGEMENT CONTROL? 


A number of different terms have been developed to describe 
these modern tools of business and management. One of the 
most common terms is “management control”. As generally 
used it includes any or all of the various techniques and proce- 
dures used “to tell how well the job is being done and how to 
do it better’. It is essentially a scientific approach to business 
and industrial management. Its basic premise is: decision and 
action should be based upon facts. As John G. Glover recently 
stated: “The basis for executive decision should never differ in 
principle from that of scientist; it must always be premised 
upon fundamental truths.” 


Prior to World War II management control techniques had 
not been very widely applied by industry and business. Its 
applications have become much more extensive in the last 
decade. My first introduction to these techniques occurred about 
eleven years ago. For five years, during World War II, I 
helped to use them as a means of improving the vast supply 
operations of the army. I know from first-hand experience that, 
properly used, management control techniques are extremely 
valuable in improving the general effectiveness and efficiency 
of both military and business operations. They consistently 
provide a sound basis for decisions and hence the decisions are 
more frequently accurate. Why? Because facts are used instead 
of “a guess and a hunch”. 


The many successful applications of management control that 
have now been made by business and industrial firms have 
proven beyond a doubt the great value of this tool to all types 
of business and industrial activities. In fact, so spectacular 
have been the results that there has developed a real demand 
for specialists in the development and application of manage- 
ment control techniques. As a result, there are a number of 


firms today that employ many people who spend all their time" 


working with industrial and business concerns in helping them 
supply the tools of management control. 


HOW IT WORKS 


WI | are the techniques that are used in management con- 
trol : They are varied and numerous. They include cost analy- 
SIs, }.anagement audits, time and motion studies, statistical 


conti: | procedures, work measurement, distribution and opera- 
tions vesearch, fiscal analysis, and other similar techniques. 
Man. ement control is essentially a procedure for ferreting out 
the » ak spots in an organization and an operation. After the 
weal pots are found, the facts concerning them are assembled 
and |. -n carefully studied so that a sound basis can be obtained 
for » amping and improving. However, it is very important 
to re: ze that this system does not operate automatically. Sound 
judg) «nt and experience are a necessity to every successful 
mana ment control system; they must always be brought into 
play i. the principles and procedures are to be effectively used. 

Th © are seven essential steps in the management control 
opera’ on. They are: (1) Know the problem; (2) get the facts; 
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CAN YOU AFFORD TO USE A GUESS AND A HUNCH? 


trols of some type is like a sail boat drifting before the wind. 
When the wind fails it lays becalmed, unable to move, until the 
next gust of “persuasive hot air” comes along. The proven man- 
agement control techniques described here provide the canner 
with the instruments that he needs to tell him whether he is 
following the course that he has charted and give him the basis 
for correcting so that he can constantly come back on the 
charted course. A properly planned and operating management 
control system provides operating officials with the facts that 
every successful business needs in order to maintain day-by-day 
efficiency in operations and consistent soundness in important, 
underlying decisions. It may prevent you as a canner from being 
“boxed in” and “outfoxed” by competition. 


(3) tabulate and chart; (4) analyze; (5) decide; (6) act; and 
(7) evaluate results. 


There are several prerequisites to the success of any manage- 
ment control system. First of all, it is important that the 
operator or the manager clearly understand the exact nature 
of the problems that he faces. Second, he must be able to sepa- 
rate essential facts from the non-essential. Much time and 
effort can be wasted in obtaining and summarizing facts and 
figures about activities or parts of activities that are not im- 
portant to the economic performance of the business. To recog- 
nize the significant and to separate non-essentials from essen- 
tials in a great mass of facts and figures requires the best 
available techniques and a background of experience and good 
judgment. Obviously then, if these requirements are pre- 
requisites to the successful application of management control 
techniques, such a system cannot be applied quickly and results 
obtained overnight. It requires careful thought and analysis 
of the business. Significant facts, significant causes, and sig- 
nificant trends must be recognized and correlated before an 
accurate analysis or decision can be made. 


Three elements that are essential to success in applying man- 
agement control techniques are: (1) Trained judgment— 
especially needed in the analysis and evaluation step; (2) quan- 
titative measurement of activities and efficiency; and (3) use 
of reliable and carefully established standards. When these 
three essentials are present and the techniques previously listed 
are used, then management can accurately chart the course it 
wishs to follow and periodically check to make sure that the 
plotted course is being followed. 


The techniques in themselves cannot and do not replace the 
use of trained judgment in the final decision-making process. 
The statistical data that are obtained in a survey can only be 
a guide in administrative decisions or in policy formulations. 
They facilitate the location of the significant factors in your 
operation. The success of any management control system 
depends upon effective and intelligent administration. It should 
advance slowly and carefully from a small beginning. 


FOR SMALL CANNER 


I would like at this point to answer the question—Can these 
techniques be successfully used by the small canner? My 
answer to this question is a categorical “yes”. This is very 
important because frequently many people feel that such tech- 
niques are principally or entirely of value only to the large 
business enterprise. This idea becomes prevalent because the 
large companies frequently pioneer in the development and 
application of such techniques to their operations. This occurs, 
however, not solely because the techniques can only be applied 
in such an organization, but usually because there are per- 
sonnel in such organizations who have the background of experi- 
ence and training which enables them to see how such techniques 
can be effectively applied in their company. Moreover, in a 
large company, a single individual is frequently assigned respon- 
sibility for applying such techniques. In a small company, 
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MANAGEMENT CONTROL—continued 


TOMATOES: GASES CANNED PER TON OF RAW PRODUCT 


PER TON PER TON 
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CHART 1: CASES CANNED PER TON OF RAW PRODUCT— 
Charts are an excellent means of showing performance in rela- 
tionship to standards that may be established. This chart repre- 
sents one of the easiest for a canner to maintain during the 
canning season, on a daily basis. In this example, the objective 
was probably too high for the particular season. 


nearly everyone has several activities with which he is con- 
cerned, all of which require his immediate and day-to-day 
attention at the operating level. However, it is sometimes 
easier for the small canner to apply management contro] tech- 
niques than for the large one. The changes that are necessary 
to improve and maintain peake efficiency can frequently be 
made more readily in the small concern, and the results are 
frequently much more readily seen in the small concern. Actu- 
ally, many canners have used management control techniques 
over the years although they have not always known them 
by this term. To many they have simply been the application 
of common sense and good judgment. 


HOW TO START 


How do you begin in the application of management control 
to your business? A frequently recommended starting point, 
and perhaps one of the best, is a complete cost check-up through- 
out the company. In the process of trying to obtain a compre- 
hensive set of facts and figures concerning costs at all levels 
in your business, you may uncover many important deficiencies 
in your cost accounting system. This in itself is sometimes 
one of the most important contributions in the development of 
the management control system. Perhaps even before the gen- 
eral cost survey is started, an informal survey should be made 
of your entire organization. Take a good look at your team. 
As one author recently put it—“Be sure that all the bases are 
covered; that the catcher is not playing third base; and that 
the team plays well together.” He further pointed out that 
it has been shown many times that weakness in a management 
team can often result in serious financial difficulties. 


At this point I would like to emphasize the necessity and 
importance of “balance” in the application of a management 
control system. To be most effective, a management control 
system must deal with all phases and functions of the business. 
The use of management control techniques in only one or several 
of the many phases of a business may not materially improve 
general efficiency or net returns. Just as a “chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link”, so is the effectiveness of a business 
enterprise determined, to a high degree, by its most inefficient 
components. In making a start in the application of manage- 
ment control to your business, it is probably better to pick one 
or two elements for study and control in each of the divisions 
of the business rather than to put one or two divisions under a 
comprehensive management control system. 
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“Experts” are not necessarily needed to start a management 
control system. After the initial survey of the organization 
and operations it is well to begin in a small way on your own 
in order to “get your feet wet”. This experience will be very 
valuable for future development of the system and to help you 


avoid the pitfalls along the way. The extension and further | 
use of the techniques should be justified by results. It should | 


always be remembered that the facts and figures obtained only 


point out the conditions and the operations that are causing | 
trouble. Follow-up investigations and corrective action are | 
necessary to correct trouble spots. The techniques, however, © 


do provide one thing that is frequently lacking in many business 
and industrial operations—a scientific and objective approach 
rather than the “‘slap-happy guess work” so frequently used in 
the day-to-day decision-making processes. 


A SUGGESTED CHECK-LIST 


The factors of management with which a control system is jj 


concerned can be grouped as follows: (1) The company goals 
and objectives; (2) organization; (3) policies and rules; (4) 
procedures; (5) work methods; (6) personnel; (7) plant and 
equipment; and (8) performance. Following is a check-list of 
questions under each of these factors of management which 
might be used as a guide when a management control system 
is first set up: 
(1) The company goals and objectives. 
(a) Is there adequate long range planning? 
(b) Is there adequate current planning? 
(c) Have objectives been formulated to accomplish the 
major goal of the company? 
(d) Are the objectives stated in quantitative terms? 
(e) Are the objectives scheduled in relationship to time 
of accomplishment? 
(2) Organization. 


(a) Is the organization of the company adapted to | 


accomplishing the goal? 
(b) Are related activities grouped together? 


(c) Are there a minimum number of organizational 


elements? 

(d) Are responsibility and authority clearly stated and 
thoroughly understood? 

(e) Are responsibility and authority commensurate? 


(f) Are relationships between organizational elements © 


clearly stated and thoroughly understood? 


(g) Are there overlappings, duplications or conflicts ” 


between organizational elements? 


RAW PRODUCT COST PER CASE 
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CHART 2: RAW PRODUCT COST PER CASE—A canner who 


maintains this type of chart during the canning season can easily 
and quickly see the points when he is apparently paying more 


for his raw product than the quality warrants. Compare the — 
trends in this chart with those shown in the one on cases canned © 
per ton of raw product (chart 1). If the raw product can be pur © 
chased at prices directly related to the relative quality, then raw © 


product prices per case should be more uniform than that shown 
in this chart. 
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MANAGEMENT CONTROL—continued 


(3) Policies and rules. 

(a) Have they been established? 

(b) Do they accomplish the desired results? 

(c) Are they consistent with each other? 

(d) Are they clearly expressed and understood? 

(e) Are the rules unduly restrictive? 

(1) Procedures. 

(a) Have they been established? 

(b) Are they simple and direct? 

(c) Are they coordinated with each other? 

(5) Work Methods. 

(a) Have they been established? 

(b) Do they get the desired results? 

(c) Are they time-saving? 

(6) Personnel. 

(a) Do you have the proper personnel strength for 
the work load? 

(b) Do you have adequate training programs for per- 
sonnel at all levels? 

(c) Is there an aequate system for proper transfer, 
assignment and promotion of personnel? 

(d) Does the company have a personnel welfare pro- 
gram that is adequate and functioning. 

(7) Plant. 

(a) Is the space effectively and efficiently utilized? 

(b) Is equipment efficiently utilized? 

(c) Is the office lay-out efficient? 

(d) Is the storage and production lay-out efficient? 

(e) If more than one plant is used, what is the rela- 
tive efficiency and degree of utilization at each 
plant? 

(8) Performance,—the hub around which an effective man- 
agement control system revolves. It is frequently divided into 
three parts—results, quality and economy. 

(A) Results 
(a) Are results being quantitatively measured? 
(b) Are they being obtained as scheduled? 
(B) Quality 
(a) Have proper standards been established? 
(b) How does actual quality compare with that 
desired? 


DIRECT LABOR COST PER CASE 
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CHAR 3: DIRECT LABOR COST PER CASE—This chart “bristles” 

with ¢ estions about the labor costs in this canning operation. 

Either 2 objective was unrealistic or labor efficiency was fre- 

quent! quite low during the season. Low quality of raw product 

(tomats) could account for part of the high cost because of 

excessiv- hand work necessary to remove defects. However, a 

compo: -on of this chart with the one showing cases per ton of 

raw pr luct (Chart 1) shows only a partial inter-relationship. 
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LABELERS and PACKERS 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 
401 E. Oliver St. Baltimore 2, Md. 
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MANAGEMENT CONTROL—continued 


PRODUCTIVITY RATE 
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CHART 4: PRODUCTION RATE—Note the relationship of the 
productivity rate on September 23 (low) to the cases per ton of 
raw product (Chart 1) on the same date (very high). Obviously, 
factors other than poor quality of the raw product were respon- 
sible for the poor productivity during this week. The goal of 
230 cases per 100 man-hours appears to be properly related to 
the standard established for the direct labor cost per case 
(Chart 3)—35 cents. 


(C) Economy (of Material, Manpower, Machines and 
Money) 
(a) Have standards and tests of economy been estab- 
lished? 
(b) Are they effective? 
(c) Have fiscal controls been established? 
(d) Have standard costs been established? 


EVALUATING AND IMPROVING PERFORMANCE 


To evaluate performance we must measure and appraise re- 
sults, quality and economy. Neither measurement nor appraisal 
can be effectively done unless standards have been established 
for measurement and criteria agreed upon for appraisal. Fur- 
ther, it should be kept in mind that measurement is a quantita- 
tive factor while appraisal is qualitative and must rely upon 
judgment. 

The basic step in evaluating performance is to develop a 
reporting system that presents results compared with quantita- 
tive objectives and standards. The best system does this accu- 
rately, promptly, and periodically. The frequency of reporting 
should be based upon experience and should be such that it 
gives a true measure of the heart beat of the business. Care 
should be taken that this frequency is not so often as to over- 
load operating personnel and also give top management so many 
figures that they cannot be properly evaluated in between re- 
ports. On the other hand, they must be frequent enough so 
that important changes can be quickly found and corrective 
action taken before much damage is done. Judgment, experi- 
ence and much thought should be devoted to determining fre- 
quency of obtaining key data. It will vary with different types 
of operations within a given company, and it will vary for the 
same type of operation in different companies. 


The canner should think carefully about the measures that he 
selects to evaluate performance—to tell him how closely he is 
following the course that he has charted. 


Probably the most frequently used and one of the most effi- 
cient measures of business efficiency and effectiveness are those 
figures which indicate the economy of operations. Five such 
measures which the canner might use are—(1) cost per unit 
of product produced, (2) cost per unit of work performed, (3) 
productivity per machine hour, (4) productivity per man hour, 
and (5) financial ratios—which measure the efficiency in the 
use of capital. 
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It is one thing to know that costs of packing are running so 
high that you cannot make a profit, but is entirely another thing 
to know that cost per dozen of the item being canned is $1.50 
compared with a selling price of $1.45 per dozen, Unfortunately, 
there are many canners who do not have much more information 
available than the fact that at the end of the season they know 
that total expenses have exceeded total income. They have had 
no periodic measure of the status of affairs during the packing 
season and hence have no basis for changing their operation or 
making basic decisions to improve efficiency and reduce costs 
of certain operations. In a fast moving operation such as can- 
ning, it is important that management have available some | 
means of promptly informing them of exact costs, not only in 
terms of money but also in terms of man hours and machine 
hours. Comparison of these actual costs with standards that | 
have been carefully established provides the basis for analysis 


of the situation and corrective action when necessary. Because © 


of the rapidity with which the raw product must be processed, 
especially in the canning of seasonal crops, the canner should | 
have a simple, rapid method of measuring the efficiency of his | 
activities and business operations. However, control is not © 
accomplished if we stop here. To simply watch the lines go up 
and down on the operating charts and to watch the red lights © 
flash may be interesting and amusing but not very effective in 
correcting deficiencies. Frequently in business the manager sees 
the red light and is aware of danger but does nothing either | 
because he cannot or does not know what to do. An effective © 
control system provides management the “eyes and ears” that 
are necessary to see and hear the “storm signals”, and also 
sets in motion the activities necessary to correct the situation © 
before it is too late. Such a system, however, does not operate 
automatically. It requires careful initial planning, as well as 
constant review and modification so that the system will always 
be sensitive to the changing needs and situations of the business 
in which it operates. Especially, should standards be periodic- | 
ally reviewed and revised to keep pace with progress in both 
the company and the industry. 


APPLICATION TO CANNING BUSINESS 

What are the methods and procedures that are and can be 
used by canners in applying this technique of scientific manage- 
ment to maintain and improve efficiency in the field, in the 
canning plant, and in the sales and administrative organiza- © 
tions? Seven areas in the typical canning operation in which © 
one or more management controls might be established are (1) © 
the raw product, (2) processing, (3) warehousing and shipping, 
(4) selling, (5) research and development, (6) financing, and — 
(7) administrative and general overhead operations. 

In most canning companies the first two phases listed above 
will probably require the greatest number and the most frequent 
management control points. 


TOTAL PROCESSING COST PER CASE 
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CHART 5: TOTAL PROCESSING COSTS PER CASE—This chart ~ 
would have revealed to the canner (if he kept one) that, despite 
high and erratic direct labor costs (Chart 3), low productivity 
(Chart 4) and high raw product cost (Chart 2), his total process- 
ing costs exceeded his objective only six times during the secson. 
Obviously his other processing costs such as containers, boxes, — 
indirect labor, etc., were held well within bounds. 
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MANAGEMENT CONTROL—continued 
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CHART 6: CURRENT DEBT AS A PERCENT OF TANGIBLE NET 
WORTH—This is an example of an industry-company comparison 
chart. The relative standing of a company within its industry can 
be very valuable knowledge for the management to have. The 
“danger zone” outlined in this chart is that usually applied to 
smaller companies. (Capitalization of $250,000 or less.) 


The specific factors in each of the above areas which a can- 
ner might consider for measurement in his management control 
system are shown in the following outline. 


Raw Product 


TRADE 


1940 1943 1946 1949 1952 


Costs 
Quality 
Case Yields 


Processing 


Costs 

Production Efficiency 
Quality 

Equipment Efficiency 


Warehousing and Shipping 


Costs 
Labor Productivity 
Equipment Productivity 


Selling 


Costs 

Sales Pattern 

Sales Territories 

Company - Industry Comparisons 
Quality - Price Relationships 


Research and Development 


Engineering 

Research 

Analytical Work (Laboratory) 
Experimental Design 


!‘inancial Controls 


Sales Ratios 
Capital Ratios 
Inventory Ratios 
Profit Ratios . 


\dministrative and General 


Purchasing Practice 

Clerical Work 

Personnel Evaluation and Selection 

Work Injuries 

Waste Disposal 

will note in the above listing that the item “costs” ap- 
‘requently. Costs extend through every canning organ- 
all the way from purchase of the raw materials to the 
the canned product. However, you cannot exercise con- 
‘YY costs unless you know what the costs are. 


‘e already emphasized the necessity for promptness in 
ug the facts and figures necessary to make decisions. 
anner should tailor the frequency and the type of report- 
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CANNERS! 


Reduce Commodity Damage 


Remove More Water 
With the... 


If you are experiencing excessive damage in removing water 
from delicate fruits and vegetables, the Scott Vibro-Lux can 
help you lick this costly problem. Here is a vibrator-separator 
that surpasses in performance the reel type separator in remov- 
ing water from commodities. In instances where dryness is a 
vital factor (such as ahead of freezing units), Vibro-Lux is 


’ doing an outstanding job for scores of leading packers. 


With controlled vibratory action up to 1,000 times a minute, 
Vibro-Lux removes practically all water, cleans, rinses and 
removes most splits and skins from the commodity in one 
operation. This action spreads the commodity evenly over a 
20” width making grading easier and. faster at the inspection 
table. A special divider attachment allows two types: or sizes 
of products to be processed simultaneously. 

2A” feed height and 1614” discharge height make it adaptable 
to your existing equipment. 

Vibro-Lux, which comes complete with drain pan and sprays, 
is available in three sizes. Also available with all stainless 
steel contact parts. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
i See Scott Viner First At The y 
National Canners’ Convention-Booth 120 


§ The Scott Vibro-Lux described above is just one of the complete H 
a line of Scott Viner food processing machinery that will be on dis- 9 
§ play at The National Canners’ Convention. Don’t miss seeing the § 
. complete Scott Viner line “in action!” ' 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 


‘1224 Kinnear Road Columbus, Ohio’ 
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MANAGEMENT CONTROL—continued 


AVERAGE COLLECTION PERIOD 


Days DAYS 


50 


DANGER ZONE 


U/ndustry 
Average 


20 


(931 1934 1937 1940 1943 1946 1949 1952 


CHART 7: AVERAGE COLLECTION PERIOD—Another example 


of industry-company comparison. This chart deals with one of 
the factors in the credit policies of a canning company that can, 
in times of economic stress, become important. 


ing mechanism to his own particular needs. Some may find 
that a report every three or four hours in certain operations 
is essential; others may find that a daily report for some oper- 
ations, and weekly or even monthly reports for other operations, 
meet the needs of promptness. 


Following is an example of the kinds of information that can- 
ners sometimes assemble on a daily basis in order to give them 
the necessary facts and figures for effective control: 


Cases packed 

Raw product tonnage received 

Direct labor costs per day—by operation and total 
Raw product tonnage carried over 

Harvesting costs per ton 

Acreage harvested 

Raw product cost per case 

Tons raw product per acre 

Cases of canned product per ton 

Cases per acre 

Quality of canned product —Percent distribution 
Quality of raw product 


Whatever the system used to insure a uniform flow of essen- 
tial facts to top management, it is extremely important that 
these figures consistently be accurate and up to date. Periodic 
checks should be made to insure this. 


HUMAN RELATIONS ASPECTS 


In making the initial survey and obtaining the initial set 
of data that are used in setting up a management control 
system, it is important that employees be “carried along” with 
management in the initial activity. Especially important in 
the latter stages of management control operations is the under- 
standing of all employees concerning the goals and objectives 
that are established. Sometimes the setting up of certain stand- 
ards and objectives may have the opposite effect from that 
intended. General efficiency may actually become poorer instead 
of better because of antipathy or misunderstanding on the part 
of the employees who are directly concerned. As in any other 
activity it is important in management control to recognize 
the human values involved. All employees need to understand 
and have a basic knowledge of management control techniques. 
They should understand why the company has set up a system 
for knowing more accurately the true state of affairs. Man- 
agement control systems cannot be operated in a vacuum any 
more than any other business activity. 
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MULTI—PURPOSE 
ODOR CONTROL TREATMENTS 


Solve the problem Quickly, 
Economically, Satisfactorily 


| WASTE WATER LAGOONS | 


No complex feeder, storage space or manpower 
is needed in the application of BROOKS Odor 
Control Treatments. BROOKS laboratory-devel- 
oped formulations are set up to simply drip into 
pipe or trough carrying away waste water from 
which obnoxious odors spring. Most convenient, 
effective and inexpensive odor control method 
in America today! 


ENSILAGE STACKS 


BROOKS Odor Control Treatments are liquid 
formulas that can be sprayed on the edge of the 
stack in the concentrated form or mixed with 
water, as prescribed, for your problem, by our 
laboratories. Stacks can be resprayed as frequent- 
ly as needed without harm or damage. 


USED SUCCESSFULLY BY: 


BROOKS Odor Control Treatments are render- 
ing exceptional service to canners, packers and 
processers of fruits, vegetables and meats. 


VISIT OUR BOOTH 
No. 229 
AT THE CHICAGO 
CONVENTION 


ahs With no obligation, write, wire or phone 


today for our Bulletin No. 502 **BROOKS 
& Odor Control Treatments’‘—or our Service 
PSS ~~ Engineers are available anytime, anywhere 


to work with you on specific odor control 
problems. 


3304 East 87th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
‘ot CLEVELAND, 


RVICE THROUGH SCIENTIFIC. 
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By WM. J. SCARLETT 

Food Industry Manager 

Brown Instrument Division 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. 


The food industry is on the threshold 
of making great improvements in process 
and quality control. These improvements 
will of necessity involve an increase in 
the automatic control of process vari- 
ables. There is an old saying in the in- 
strument business that any variable 
which can be measured, can be con- 
trolled. That leads to the obvious obser- 
vation that one of the great services food 
technologists can render is to lend their 
assistance in placing dimensions on the 


variables which are important in food 
products. Much work is being done on 
such important variables as color, odor, 
flavor, and bacterial content. When 
these factors are described in exact 


terms ind dimensions established so that 
they can be measured exactly great 


stride will have been made toward the 
perfe: on for which the food technolo- 
gist s'sives and dreams. It is in these 


poten «lities, and concerning these vari- 
ables hat the greatest possibilities for 
advan ment, and the fullest opportuni- 


ties f. service to mankind lie. The fact 
that |!'T is one of the most aggressive 
and | «test growing technical societies 
augur well for much progress in this 
direct’. 

of a talk delivered before the 
—e Section of the Institute of Food Tech- 
Ologis) 
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Operator can push buttons to run process from this point. 
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Automatic Instrumentation Paves the Way for 


IMPROVED PROCESS and QUALITY CONTROL. 


Competition, Unbearably High Cost of Spoilage, Large Operations, 
Need of Uniformity in Multiple Plants, and other factors indicate necessity 
of broader use of automatic control of process variables—A summary 
of controls available to the industry. 


Mr. SCARLETT 


MODERN PROCESSING REQUIRES 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


Let’s take a look at the food industry 
for evidences that it is on the threshold 
of using much more instrumentation and 
automatic control. 


Many present day 


ElectroniK records and remotely controls storage temperatures. 


processes have been transplanted to the 
factory from the home kitchen. Food 
processing has grown from a family pro- 
cedure of butchering, canning, preserv- 
ing, and baking for supplying the indi- 
vidual home with food needs, to our 
present era of prepackaged, precooked 
meals, and prepared mixes. All of this has 
taken place in a single generation. It is 
an inevitable consequence that many 
branches of the industry rely on the sen- 
sory abilities of experts who prescribe 
completion of a process by taste, feel, or 
smell. Now, however, there are a num- 
ber of factors which indicate the need 
to change past procedure. Many food 
processing operations are becoming more 
complex due to larger, more concentrated 
operation. The constant pressure of com- 
petition demands that products be pro- 
duced at the lowest possible cost. In- 
creasing raw material costs and a rising 
labor cost dictate the use of the most eco- 
nomical methods of operation, and place 
an unbearably high cost on any spoilage 
of product. Multiple plants in various 
locations demand that the product from 
any plant be comparable with the prod- 
uct of other plants using the same label. 
Higher conscience in regard to quality 
control and the fundamental desire to 
produce the best possible product are 
constantly driving processors to refine- 
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AUTOMATIC INSTRUMENTATION PAVES THE WAY—cont. 


ments in methods which will make a 
product more than aceptable or actually 
sought after by the buying public. A 
strong trend toward replacement batch 
methods with continuous processing is 
in effect. All of these factors place more 
emphasis on instrumentation and auto- 
matic control; in fact, many of these 
goals, if they are to be met or accom- 
plished, require instrumentation. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES MORE AWARE 
OF INSTRUMENT VALUE 


The Minneapolis - Honeywell Company 
operates on the industry basis. It is 
interesting that many process industries 
such as the petroleum, chemical manu- 
facturing, paper, and metal processing 
are far more aware of the benefits and 
usefulness of instruments in their opera- 
tions than is the food industry. This 
may be true because many of the process 
operations in these industries demand 
automatic control, and would be virtually 
impossible to carry out without auto- 
matic devices because of the limitations 
of human ability. Process variables such 
as the distillation temperatures in a 
fractionating tower, for instance, must 
be closely coordinated; plants using these 
procedures could not operate unless the 
means of automatically controlling these 
variables in relation to each other were 
available. Many phases of food process- 
ing such as the hydrogenation of vege- 
table and animal oils in the production 
of oleomargarine, shortening and cook- 
ing fats have reached this same point 
of development. 


The fact that other industries are far 
ahead of the food industry in the use 
of instrumentation and automatic con- 
trols need only serve as a challenge, how- 
ever, to the food technologist who in 
some cases is not acquainted with what 
is being done. The petroleum industry, 
for example, is analogous to the food in- 
dustry in that it serves a basic human 
need in the form of fuel. It is also highly 
competitive, its unit of sale is in pennies, 
and it extends from coast to coast and 
border to border. Graphic control panels 
in large oil refineries, for example, serve 
as a kind of nerve center of process oper- 
ations. These make it possible to contro! 
processes from a central location while 
any one process is portrayed on the panel 
by symbols which represent the refining 
apparatus delineated on a flow diagram 
of the process. These methods and pro- 
cessing procedures have advanced to the 
technological point where automatic con- 
trols must be used to do the job. Such 
procedure is not unique nor unusual, but 
common to the industry. 


CONTROLS AVAILABLE 
TO THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


There are some examples of use of the 
graphic panel in the food industry such 
as that used to control the process of 
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refining and hydrogenating vegetable 
and animal fats in the production of 
oleomargarine and shortening. The con- 
trol panel is often located at the refrac- 
tometer station so that continuous oper- 
ations may be carried on and process 
variables controlled as required. 

The simplest and most readily con 
trolled of all process variables is temper- 
ature. Other variables are pressure, 
which may be classified with temperature 
in ease of control, flow, level, pH, and 
density or specific gravity. Viscosity and 
combinations of the variables mentioned 
are only a few of the factors which are 
subject to control. 


Electric 
Pneumatic 
Relay, 
e) fe) 


Recording 
Time- Temperature 
Controller 


Electric 
Pneumatic 
Relay 
Steam 
‘alve 
(Normally (Normally 
Closed) 


Time-temperature cycle control of retort. 
Electric signals from the instrument, act- 
ing through electric - pneumatic relays 
control diaphragm motor valves thus re- 
pcatedly duplicating proper processing. 


THE BLIND CONTROLLER 

The simplest, most rugged, and in 
many cases completely adequate means 
of controlling temperature and pressure 
is by means of the so-called “blind” con- 
troller. This is a non-indicating, non- 
recording instrument usually controlling 
a valve on a steam, water, or air supply 
line. This type of temperature control- 
ler may be actuated by a remote tem- 
}erature measuring bulb and controls 
flow by means of a valve which is part 
of the assembly. Another form of “blind” 
controller may be actuated by pressure, 
and is fundamentally similar to the one 
described above, 


THE THERMOMETER TYPE OF CONTROL 


The thermometer type of instrument 
is next in line of specialization. This 
instrument operates on the basic prin- 
ciple that a thermal system filled with a 
liquid, vapor, or gas exerts a pressure 
proportional to the temperature at the 
sensitive bulb. This prinpicle is trans- 
lated into motion in the instrument to 
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indicate and/or record conditions pre. 
vailing at any time by means of a helix 
or Bourdon tube and proper linkage 
mechanisms. The same instrument may 
be arranged to provide either pneumatic 
or electric control of a valve, damper, or 


other device by means of additional link. 7 
ages. Controls can be either on-off action © 


or modulating (throttling) action. 


The thermal system type of operation | 
has inherent limitations, however. If | 
damage or leakage to the system occurs, — 
the entire element must be replaced. This | 


requires a factory replacement of the 


system and often also means that the © 
instrument must be recalibrated. An. | 
other serious limitation is that the in- ~ 


strument must be located close to the 


point of measurement and control be. © 


cause of the limited length of the neces- 
sary capillary transmission tubes. The 


speed of response, too, is not as great 
as that of some other types of instru- — 
ments because of the inherent physical © 
lag of the system in response to changing | 


conditions. 
A familiar 


retort control based on a time-tempera- 
ture cycle. Electric control is converted 
by means of electric-pneumatic relays to 
the control of diaphragm motor valves 
on the steam supply line and on the 
blow-off line. This gives a time-temper- 
ature pattern which will be repeated day 
after day while the same product is 
being packed, and can be varied when 
operations call for the processing of an- 
other product. 


RECORDING TIME-TEM PERATURE 
CONTROLLER 


In other cases which may be slightly | 
more complex, the recording time-tem- © 
perature controller operates the process © 


and also provides necessary records. In 


milk pasteurizing, for example, the re- 


cording time-temperature controller oper- 


ates the pasteurizing process and makes © 
available to health | 


necessary records 
authorities, while a non-indicating con- 
troller maintains jacket temperature to 


prevent scorching milk and burn-on after ~ 


the pasteurizing temperature has_ been 
reached. 


val. Another example of automatic 


processing might concern deaerator con- | 
trol by means of a two-pen differential | 
Usually a 5-10 7 
in the § 


temperature controller. 
degree temperature differential 
deaerating chamber will control dearea- 
tion under controlled vacuum. In this 


case temperature differential is set to the | 


desired value so that a vacuum bleeder 
valve automatically reduces 
when the selected differential is exceeded. 


The two pens of the instrument record 7 
the temperature at the two points of the | 
deaerating process while the contro! unit | 
crerates the vacuum bleeder valve. An | 
other variation in the use of instrumen § 


tation in food processing might consist 
of a two-pen, two-system instrument ap- 


plied to the control of temperature in 4 } 
This is essentially | 


hot water blancher. 
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vacuum § 


installation of the ther- 
mometer type consists of a system for 


An electric control starts the 7 
timer mechanism to assure proper pas- 7 
teurization for the prescribed time inter: | 
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AUOMATIC INSTRUMENATION PAVES WAY—continued 


two separate systems housed in a single 
case instrument. In this instance the 
instrument controls two separate steam 
valves which throttle the steam flow into 
the blancher at two points. The two 
pens of the instrument record the tem- 
perature within the blancher in two 
widely separated areas. 


THE ELECTRONIK CONTROL 


The advent of ElectronikK control 
some years ago extended the field of con- 
trol operations to include control systems 
not previously possible. By this means, 
instruments could be remotely located 
from the process being controlled. The 
innovation made it possible to have cen- 
tralized control, and provided speed of 
response and measurement of minute 
electrical impulses generated by thermo- 
couples, resistance thermometers, pH 
amplifiers, and a host of other sensitizing 
elements. An example of the ElectroniK 
type instrument is the indicating and 
recording potentiometer. Another instru- 
ment of this type is the multi-point tem- 
perature recording controller which re- 
cords and controls storage temperatures 
in a number of milk storage tanks. It is 
interesting to note that temperature is 
sensed by thermocouples which need not 
penetrate the milk, but which are fas- 
tened to the outer wall of the inner tank 


to eliminate removal and cleaning prob- 
lems. 

High temperature short time (HTST) 
pasteurization control has gained promi- 
nence in the dairy field. The Electrinik 
thermal limit controller used in _ this 
process insures the pasteurization of all 
milk passing through. The instrument’s 
thermal sensing element detects the exact 
temperature of milk as it leaves the heat 
exchanger. If at any time the milk tem- 
perature drops below a safe level, the 
ElectroniK instrument diverts milk flow 
by controlling a flow diversion valve 
which returns it to the heat exchanger 
for further pasteurization. 

Another application of ElectronikK 
equipment is the straight heat-exchange 
control of sugar juice heaters. The 
Electronik instrument with an Air-O- 
Line, or pneumatic, control unit controls 
a Honeywell diaphragm motor valve 
which throttles the flow of steam to the 
tubular juice heater. Thermocouples 
detect the temperature of the juice as it 
leaves the heater, and control is entirely 
automatic. 


CONCENTRATED CITRUS JUICE 
One of the most publicized processes in 
the food industry is the preparation of 
concentrated frozen citrus juice. Frozen 


citrus juice has, in fact, become a kind 
of “Cinderella” product of the industry. 
In processing the juice centralized con- 
trol panels which control triple effect 
evaporators are in common use. Push 
button control of the evaporators is ef- 
fected from a central location to com- 
pletely streamline operations. Other 
very useful examples of ElectroniK in- 
strumentation consists of the control of 
cooking kettles for fondant, jelly, pre- 
serves, etc. In the control of kettles, end 
point temperature is the critical factor. 
Also time-temperature pattern control or 
chocolate melting and tempering to pro- 
duce the type of chocolate required for 
seasonal variations is used by many out- 
standing candy factories in the country. 


Electronik instruments have many 
uses in the baking industry. Outstand- 
ing examples are the multi-point Elec- 
troniK potentiometer which records the 
temperature of each of a number of 
zones in one or more ovens. The record- 
ing ElectroniK tachometer, too, indicates 
and records the speed of an oven in min- 
utes of baking time. The instrument in 
any case allows for measurement of 
other process variable such as pH. 


THE STA-GREEN PROCESS 
Another control system of interest in 
the food industry is that used in the Sta- 
green method of processing vegetables 


(Continued on Page 80) 


TOMATO 
PEELER 


4 years of actual canning factory experience 
hes enabled us to produce a tomato peeler the 


quality packer cannot afford to be without. 


ASSOCIATED BUCK CANNING MACHINES INC. 


FOR A QUALITY PACK OF WHOLE TOMATOES 


For particulars write: 


3931 FALLS ROAD. BALTIMORE 11, MARYLAND BE lmont 4337 BOX 55 
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SALES PROMOTION 


GIANT LENTEN PROMOTION 
FEATURES PEAS, TUNA, OLIVES, 
SOUP AND MILK 


A giant multi-industry Lenten promo- 
tion built on a recipe named Ripe Olive 
Tuna Ring is scheduled to get underway 
in mid-February when participating in- 
dustry groups wiii back the campaign 
with a 60 million message advertising 
program, 100 million message consumer 
publicity program and point of sale mer- 


Lenten canned food promotion being dis- 
cussed by Harold H. Jaeger, Marketing 
Director of the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, and Gordon Ellis, Merchandising 
Manager of Pet Milk Co. 


chandising tie-ins by 105,000 retail 
stores. Participating groups are Wnited 
States Steel Corp., The Olive Advisory 
Board, Pet Milk Co., Associated Inde- 
pendent Canners, Tuna Research Foun- 
dation, and Can Manufacturers Institute. 

United States Steel is contributing its 
second 1953 consumer ad for canned 
foods, this one being a full page in full 
color in the March issue of Woman’s 
Home Companion on behalf of the can- 
ned pea, tuna, ripe olive, soup and evapo- 
rated milk industries. All of these can- 
ned products are included in the Ripe 
Olive Tuna Ring recipe. 

Other magazine advertising featuring 
the same recipe will be contributed by 
the Olive Advisory Board, with ads to 
appear in Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman’s Day, Better Homes & Gardens, 
Good Housekeeping, Family Circle, Amer- 
ican Home, True Story, Better Living, 
Everywoman’s, Today’s Woman, Amer- 
ican Family and Sunset. The Olive Ad- 
visory Board will alert the trade via ads 
in nine food trade publications. 

Pet Milk Co. will feature Ripe Olive 
Tuna Ring in all its advertising and 
sales activity from mid - February 
through March. This will include com- 
mercials on the Mary Lee Taylor radio 
show on 167 NBC stations on February 
28, March 7, March 21 and March 28; 
Ralph Edwards’ Truth or Consequences 
show on 160 NBC stations March 5 and 
19; the All-Star Revue on NBC-TV Feb- 
ruary 28 and March 14; full page, full 
color ads in West Coast supplements on 
March 8 and black and white ads in the 
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Negro press, Ebony and Our World in 
March. 


Pet Milk’s 400 man field force will call 
on retailers with point of sales materials 
including full-color posters, recipe leaf- 
lets and dispensers, and dealer mats. It 
is estimated that 105,000 retail stores 
will participate in the campaign. 

Associated Independent Canners will 
promote Ripe Olive Tuna Ring at the 
merchandising level through its 500 
brokers and the aggressive distributors 
who regularly work AIC promotions. The 
Tuna Research Foundation will cooper- 
ate similarly, through its brokers and 
distributors. 

The Can Manufacturers Institute will 
support the promotion with a tremendous 
consumer publicity campaign through 
newspapers, press syndicates, radio 
broadcasters and television food commen- 
tators. Total coverage is over 100,000,000. 


With preliminary work already under- 
way, participating groups report an en- 
thusiastic response to one of the biggest 
Lenten promotions ever conducted. 


PROCESSED APPLE SALES 
AHEAD OF LAST YEAR 
DESPITE HIGHER PRICES 


Canned apples, sauce and juice at this 
year’s higher prices are moving in vol- 
ume far ahead of last year, B. L. Turner, 
president of the Processed Apples Insti- 
tute, Inc., reported January 26. There 
had been some processor concern at the 
beginning of the season that the higher 
prices resulting from a short apple crop 
would discourage distributors, Mr. Tur- 
ner said, but steady movement of sauce, 
slices and juice indicates that these prod- 
ucts enjoy a well-established position in 
consumer preference. 


With orderly marketing, it is antici- 
pated that fairly adequate stocks can be 
maintained in most areas through early 
summer, Mr. Turner reported. Accord- 
ing to the National Canners Association, 
the apple sauce pack and carryover total 
10,166,695 cases to date (Jan. 1, 1953). 
Shipments from that total during the 
first five months of the season have 
amounted to 5,078,751 actual cases, 
which represents an increase of 829,502 
cases in this limited time, August to Jan- 
uary, over the same period last year. 


Shipments during the first five months 
have taken up 2,087,172 cases of a can- 
ned apple slices supply of 3,744,464 cases 
—an incerase of 410,160 cases over the 
August-January period of last year. 


Apple juice and the specialty apple 
products are in a similar firm market 
position. 


PROMOTIONS, ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS CREDITED 
The improvement in movement of 
apple products over last year is attrib- 
uted in part to market conditions. Be- 
cause of a large carryover there was a 
tendency of buyers last year to delay 
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placing order until further price drops, 
Because of a steady consumer demand, 
such a drop did not occur to any appreci- 
able extent. This year, with consumer 
recognition of apple products as a good 
buy, continuing demand precipitated 
early purchasing. 


Mr. Turner gives a large share of 
credit to the increased activities of the 
Processed Apples Institute, now in its 
second year of promoting the sale of 
ready-to-use apple sauce, canned apple 
slices and apple juice. 


Heightened awareness of apple prod- 
ucts building from P.A.I.’s recipe service 


Achievements of the Processed Apples 
Institute, are reviewed with high good 
humor by top officers at a board meeting. 
(Left to right): E. J. Yoder, sales man- 
ager of C. H. Musselman Company, Big- 
lerville, Pennsylvania, vice-president of 
the Institute, and H. E. Meinhold, presi- 
dent of Duffy-Mott Company, Inc., New 
York, New York, first president of the 
Institute and now a vice-president, and 
B. L. Turner, vice-president of Comstock 
Canning Corporation, Newark, New York, 
the Institute’s president this year. 


and educational program is responsible 
in large measure for continued consumer 
support in a period of increased prices, 
the Institute president stated. Top con- 
sumer magazines are now including ap- 
ple product recipes with increasing fre- 
quency, providing a medium to which 
homemakers turn for shopping and meal- 
time suggestions figuratively three times 
a day. With P.A.I.’s introduction this 
year of an institutional service program, 
thousands of quantity pack buyers re- 
ceived new recipes and other suggestions 
for new uses of apple products. 


Because apple products complement 
so many other food products, the Insti- 
tute has been invited to participate in 
several major food promotions. These 
naturals in tie-ins have given processors 
point of sale promotions and have }ro- 
vided grocers with money-making op}0r- 
tunities to display and sell apple p:od- 
ucts in conjunction with other popular, 
well-known quality products. Thus, Mr. 
Turner said, the Institute’s program has 
given impetus to the merchandising, }ub- 
licity and advertising promotions of indi- 
vidual member processors. 
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This poster ,designed for windows and wire hangers, is a part 
of the point-of-sale material kit, which DOLE has available for 
the “Golden Cargo” (from Hawaii) Spring Promotion. This 
enlargement of a double spread national ad has companion pieces 
including a wide assortment of other DOLE “Golden Cargo” 
sheif talkers, stack pieces, window posters, and wire hangers. 


DOLE ANNOUNCES SPRING PROMOTION THEME 


DOLE’S Spring Promotion plans are now complete. The 
theme name—DOLE GOLDEN CARGO (from Hawaii)—along 
with kits of sample point-of purchase material and national and 
local advertising schedules, have been placed in the hands of the 


DOLE representatives throughout the country. — 

The Golden Cargo” promotion, beginning in mid-March, ~ Golden Catoo fiom HAWAII 
maintains the Hawaiian atmosphere qaulity for which DOLE 
has become famous. The display material carries the Hawai- 
ian theme along with use suggestion tie-in possibilities to every 
department in a retail store. Four-color reproductions and 
recipes, including Pineapple Upside Down Cake, Ham and Eggs 


by four-color ads in a long list of national magazines, including 

the Saturday Evening Post, Better Homes and Gardens, and the 
4 s ‘ ; Ladies Home Journal. In addition to the national magazine 

Hawaiian, Kono Coast Salad, ete. will be enlarged to window |, 

poster size on the display material. Each product — slices, ee The Golden Conge a, will be strengthened 

chunks, tidbits, crushed, and fruit cocktail—in the DOLE family in 
s, 

will have a part in the promotion. Wire hangers, window post- selaaeteaaatds 

ers, shelf markers, stack cards, recipe leaflets, and dealer mats In the interim between now and March, those retailers who 

will be offered to the grocery trade by the DOLE represen- have not been contacted can expect their DOLE representatives 

tatives. to call on them with display material samples and promotion 

The program leads off with a colorful DOLE “Golden Cargo” details. Display material requirements will be filled promptly 
2-page spread in Life Magazine the week of March 16, followed and shipped in time for the promotion period. 


HAMACHEK PEA HULLING MACHINERY 


To get helpful information on the hulling of Green 


Peas or Lima Beans for canning purposes... to im- 
prove your production and secure the best quality 


at lowest costs . . . visit the Hamachek Exhibit at 


BOOTH 3! MACHINERY HALL, CHICAGO 
during the National Canners’ Convention. 


Attending representatives devote all of their time to hulling problems. 


We do not make any other type of machinery to divide our efforts. 


RANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO. 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
-KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 
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GLASSED FOODS 


Glass Specialties get New Labels--New 
Packages — New Items Introduced 


Four specialty items of Curtice Brothers 
dressed up in brand new label designs. 
Ketchup bottle on left bears old style 
label. Pictures of ripe, juicy tomatoes in 
full color in combination with Blue Label 
trademark design creates outstanding 
sales appeal for ketchup and tomato juice 
cocktail packages. Narrow band labels 
used on 17-0z. and 8-oz. beet jars permit 
consumer inspection of product in visual 
packages. Bottles and jars are manufac- 
tured by Owens-Illinois, closures by 
White Cap, Labels by Stecher-Traung. 
B. Dwight Fuerst, designer, Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Company, created new label 
design. 


NEW LABEL DESIGN FOR 
CURTICE SPECIALTY LINE 


Adoption by the Curtice Brothers 
Company of Rochester, New York, of a 
new and eye-appealing label design for 
the company’s specialty line has opened 
up additional merchandising opportuni- 
ties for these products as distinguished 
from the regular Curtice Blue Label line 
of processed foods. 

In times past the Curtice Brothers line 
of fine specialty food items has carried 
the same label design as all other Cur- 
tice products. The need was for an iden- 
tifying label that would tie in the entire 
specialty line as a unit, would be easily 
distinguished from the regular Blue 
Label design, yet at the same time estab- 
lish a family relationship with all prod- 
ucts bearing the Curtice name. The new 
label now appearing on Curtice specialty 
items does just that. 

At present the specialty family is 
made up of Blue Label Ketchup, Tomato 
Juice Cocktail, Sliced Pickled Beets, Har- 
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vard Beets, Stewed Tomatoes and Cream 
Style Green Lima Bean Succotash. 


Oldest of the specialty line is Blue 
Label Ketchup. As a matter of record, 
this was one of the first ketchups to be 
made available to the public through the 
retail store. Introduced more than 80 
years ago this product spread from a 
local market to one of national scope. 


Most recent additions to the Curtice 
specialty line are stewed tomatoes and 
Harvard beets, first introduced in late 
1952. Blue Label stewed tomatoes are 
made according to a favorite recipe of 
many home cooks which utilizes canned 
tomatoes as a base and then adds finely 
chopped celery, onions and green pep- 
pers with added spices and seasoning. 
Harvard Beets resulted from sugges- 
tions made by customers. The Curtice 
research laboratory then developed cubed 
beets in a distinctive sauce to join the 
Blue Label specialty family. 


Also created in response to demands 
from many consumers for a tomato juice 
with added spices to enhance its flavor 
was Blue Label Tomato Juice Cocktail. 
Sliced pickled beets are, of course, a gen- 
eral favorate with homemakers, and 
many new and novel uses for this prod- 
uct are constantly being found. 


The printing on the shipping case has 
also been redesigned to conform with the 
new label design. 


CATSUP 
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WELLER ADOPTS NEW LABEL. 


New label designs which utilize full 
color illustrations to create both eye and 
appetite appeal have recently been 
adopted by The J. Weller Company of 
Oak Harbor, Ohio, for its complete lines 
of catsup, chili sauce and pickles. Shown 
here are new labels for catsup line which 
includes Weller’s, Pure Gold, Vinekist 
and Hoffman House brands. Picture of 


plump, juicy tomatoes on labels in com. | 


bination with appearance of product in 
visual package is intended to make pack- 
ages stand out in store displays and give 
product greater sales force. Company 
also packs chili sauce under Weller’s and 
Pure Gold brands. Products of The J, | 
Weller Company are distributed through 
food brokers, with distribution centering 
in the Middle West. 
J. Weller Company are manufactured by | 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, metal clo- 
sures by the White Cap Company. Labels 
are supplied by Grand Rapids Label 
Company. Label designs were created | 
by B. Dwight Fuerst, designer, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company. ' 


AMERICAN MACHINE ACQUIRES 
NIAGARA FILTER CORPORATION | 


American Machinery & Metals, Inc, 
East Moline, Illinois, has acquired the | 
business and certain assets of the 
Niagara Filter Corporation, Buffalo, 
New York manufacturers of filters for 
the food, chemical and processing indus- 
tries, and hereafter will operate the filter 
business as a division of the corporation, 
retaining the Niagara name. Manufac- 
turing operations will gradually _ be 
transferred from Buffalo to East Moline. 


carsup 
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the Southeast. Seven varieties packed in 
the large size container include peach, 
pineapple, cherry, strawberry and Dam- 
son preserves; blackberry and grape jam. 
Nineteen different varieties are packaged 
in the tumblers. Complete packages de- 
signed by Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
which also supplies the Duraglas tum- 
blers and jars; caps by White Cap Com- 
pany; labels by Brandau-Craig-Dicker- 
son, Nashville. 


SUNKIST ADDS NEW JUICE 


A reconstituted natural strength Lemon 
Juice, pictured, is the latest addition to 
the well-known Sunkist family of lemon 
juice products packed by the Exchange 
Lemon Products Company, Corona, Cali- 
fornia. It is made by first concentrating 
lemon juice. Concentrated juice is then 
homogenized and preservatives added in 
addition to water which reconstitutes the 
juice to its natural strength. Two table- 
BAGWELL PRESERVES spoons of the Sunkist California Lemon promote the new product in several mar- 
ADOPTS NEW PACKAGES Juice reconstituted equal the juice of kets. Other lemon products packaged by 
one average lemon. Studies have shown the Exchange Lemon Products Company 
Bagwell Preserving Company, Nash- that the storage and re-use features of. include Sunkist quick frozen concentrate 
ville, Tennessee, has adopted the 10 ounce the company states. The product is dis- 
glass tumbler and the one and a half the bottle have contributed greatly to the concentrate for shelf pack lemonade, bot- 
pound standard oval jar as shown above success of the product with housewives, siege ; 
for packaging its line of 20 varieties of tributed by Sunkist Growers, Products tied and canned iemen Jules, Eignt-cones 
jellies and preserves. The package change |§ Department through food brokers, whole- Duraglas bottles and metal closures man- 
celebrates the company’s thirtieth year salers and chains in selected sales areas | ufactured by Owens-Illinois; labels by 
in the preserving business. Distribution throughout the country. Television, radio H. S. Crocker Co.; and Cel-O-Seal seal- 
of the products through jobbers covers and newspaper media have been used to ing band by I. F. Schnier Co. 


ALLKINDS 


for lemonade, quick frozen lemon juice, 


ing equipment . . . made from ‘ 
rectangular tubing . . no edges 
or corners where food can lodge . . 
completely sanitary and easy to clean 
as pulleys and shafts are one unit. . 
can be furnished in any length and 
width desired and is complete with gear head 
motor drive that simplifies maintenance and in- 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


LIN CHAPMAN C0. secu, ws. BEDFORD virRecinia 
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AGRICULTURE 


Canning Crops Respond to Irrigation 
in New York Tests 


By M. T. VITTUM 


N. Y. S. Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


PART I—THEORETICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


Average rainfall for 8 counties of 
northwestern New York is only 32 inches 
per year. One third of Kansas, half of 
Iowa, and practically all of Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio exceed this 
amount of annual precipitation. 


In these 8 counties, which are the cen- 
ter of New York’s vegetable processing 
industry, precipitation for the three im- 
portant summer months of June, July, 
and August average 9.11 inches, or ap- 
proximately 3 inches per month. Un- 
fortunately, much of this summer rain- 
fall occurs in storms of short duration 
and high intensity, so, a considerable 
proportion of the precipitation is not 
held in the soil but is lost via runoff. 

Present indications, based on data 
from the Soil Conservation Service lysi- 
meter experiments at Coshocton, Ohio, 
are that somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 1.3 inches of water is added to the soil 
during the summer months by condensa- 
tion and absorption of water vapor from 
the atmosphere. 

Evapo-transpiration data calculated, 
according to Thornwaite’s formula, for 
Sodus, New York, indicate a crop re- 
quirement of 15.2 inches of water during 
the 3 summer months; while similar 
data, calculated from the Coshocton lysi- 
meters, give a value of 16.2 inches. 

Assuming that the soil profile holds 
approximately 4 inches of water avail- 
able for crop growth at the beginning of 
the season the effective rainfall (actual 
less runoff) necessary to balance evapo- 
transpiration needs is 10.4 inches for the 
period June-August (Table 1). 


Assuming that at least 0.6 inches of 
runoff occurs during the summer thun- 
dershowers, a minimum rainfall of 11 
inches for June, July, and August is in- 
dicated. Weather records for Fredonia, 
Geneva, Lockport, and Rochester show 
that in 28 years out of 100, summer rain- 
fall is less than 7 inches; while in 80 
years out of 100 it is less than 11 inches. 
Thus, it appears that in 4 years out of 
every 5, supplemental irrigation should 
improve yields in the canning corp area 
of northwestern New York; and when 
one considers the uneven distribution of 


From a paper delivered at the 7th Annual Field- 
men’s Conference, 
January 7-9, 1953. 


State College, Pennsylvania, 
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summer rainfall, it is quite probable that 
water deficits although only temporary, 
may exist even more frequently. 


PART II—EXPERIMENTAL DATA 


Starting in 1948, the Geneva Station 
has conducted experiments with toma- 
toes, snap beans, peas, sweet corn, and 
cabbage to determine the frequency of 
the need for, and the magnitude of the 
response to, supplemental irrigation. All 
work has been conducted using overhead 
sprinklers, light weight portable alumi- 
nus pipe, and centrifugal pumps—equip- 
ment similar to that which would be used 
by the average grower. Results are sum- 
marized as follows: 


1948 

Round Pod Kidney Wax Beans, on an 
Alton stony loam soil at Sodus, pro- 
duced 4,220 pounds per acre without irri- 
gation and 5,890 pounds with irrigation, 
an increase of 1,670 pounds per acre for 
the 7.1 inches of water which was ap- 
plied in 4 separate irrigations of ap- 
proximately 1.8 inches each. No differ- 
ence in quality was observed. 


Stokesdale Tomatoes, on an Alton 
gravelly loam soil at Sodus, produced 
14.09 tons per acre without irrigation 
and 19.48 tons with irrigation, an in- 
crease of 5.39 tons per acre for the 8.2 
inches applied in 6 irrigations averaging 
1.4 inches each. Irrigation reduced fruit 
with blossom end rot 5.0 to 0.2 per plant, 
it reduced percent U. S. No. 1’s from 77 
to 67 percent, and it increased the aver- 
age weight per fruit from 0.32 to 0.35 
pounds. : 


In 1948 water was applied at the end 
of each 10-day period to make total 
amount of water for the period (actual 
rainfall plus irrigation) equal 2.0 inches. 
Observations, calculations, and data ob- 
tained in subsequent experiments indi- 
cate that too much water was applied for 
both beans and tomatoes in 1948. 


1949 

Red Jacket Tomatoes at Wolcott, New 
York, produced 13.15 tons per acre with- 
out irrigation and 17.61 tons with irriga- 
tion—an increase of 4.46 tons per acre 
from 4.0 inches of water applied in 3 
irrigations of approximately 1.3 inches 
each. Irrigation increased the average 
weight per fruit from 0.29 to 0.34 
peunds, it reduced average grade of U.S. 
No. 1’s from 75.6 to 73.2 percent, it in- 
creased the number of fruit per plant 
from 44.6 to 45.2, and it reduced the 
fruit with blossom end rot from 15.6 to 
5.2 per plant. 


Stokesdale Tomatoes at Wolcott pro- 
duced 7.50 tons per acre without irriga- 
tion and 13.39 tons with irrigation, an 
increase of 5.89 tons per acre for the 4.0 
inches of water applied. Irrigation in- 
creased the average weight per fruit 
from 0.29 to 0.37 pounds, it decreased 


TABLE 1. EFFECTIVE RAINFALL NECESSARY 
Total Demand (Evapo-transpiration).............ccccccsssessccessssseeees 15.7 in. 
Available in Soil at Beginning of Season.........cccceceeseeeeees 4.0 in 
Total from Condensation and Absorption..............cccccsceseeeeeeees 1.3 in 
Effective rainfall necessary to balance 
Demand® 10.4 in. 
* Effective Rainfall = Actual Rainfall — Runoff. 
TABLE 2. RESPONSE OF PEAS TO IRRIGATION IN 1952 
Percent Sieve Size 

Treatment Pounds Tendero- 5’s & 3’s & 

per acre meter larger 4’s smaller 
4290 110 29.4 42.1 28.6 
ae 4370 101 23.9 36.5 89.7 


TABLE 3. RESPONSE OF SWEET CORN TO IRRIGATION IN 1952 


Ears per Lbs. per Tonsper % Cut Succu- S'ein- 
Treatment Plant ear acre Corn lometer ite 
Not irrigated ..............0008 1.14 0.694 5.88 43.1 16.6 65.8 
ITE: coscisancchsctininiaiscinesteness 1.16 0.777 6.75 44.0 16.0 65.2 
TABLE 4. RESPONSE OF 11 TOMATO VARIETIES TO IRRIGATION IN 1952 

Yield—Tons per acre 

Treatment Early Midseason Late ‘otal 
3.29 6.89 4.64 14.8 
2.23 6.08 3.93 12.2 
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CANNING CROPS RESPOND TO IRRIGATION—continued 


the average grade of U. S. No. 1’s from 
67.1 to 64.9 percent, it increased the 
number of fruit per plant from 34.5 to 
37.1, and it reduced the fruit with blos- 
som end rot from 18.9 to 10.1 per plant. 


1950 AND 1951 


In the fall of 1949 the Experiment 
Station constructed a 5-million gallon 
pond on a farm near Geneva. A tile 
drainage system was installed on a 10- 
acre block adjacent to the pond, and a 
uniformity trial using tomatoes as the 
test crop was conducted in 1950 to deter- 
mine and measure the extent of soil 
variation in the area. 


In 1951 the area was divided into 5 
fields of 2 acres each, and a 5-year rota- 
tion of peas—alfalfa—tomatoes—cab- 
bage—sweet corn was established, grow- 
ing each crop on one of the 5 fields. Uni- 
formity data was collected in 1951. 


1952 

Treatments were started in 1952. Each 
field was divided into 6 main plots, 3 
of which were irrigated and 3 were not. 
Each of these main plots was split into 
2 subplots, one of which received the 
official state fertilizer recommendation 
for the crop being grown, while the other 
received twice the recommended amount. 
Each of the fertilizer subplots was fur- 
ther subdivided into 4 row spacing treat- 
ments for peas, 4 spacings in the row for 
cabbage, 5 spacings in the row for sweet 


corn, and 11 varieties for tomatoes. 
Results from the irrigation treatments 
are summarized as follows: 


Peas: Perfection peas were planted 
April 19 and were harvested July 3rd. 
Irrigated plots received 1.29 inches on 
June 18 and 1.25 inches on June 27, toa 
total of 2.54 inches. Results are sum- 
marized in Table 2, where it is apparent 
that, whereas irrigation only. slightly 
increased the yield, it considerably im- 
proved the quality (or delayed the ma- 
turity) as evidenced by lower tenderom- 
eter readings and a greater percentage 
of small peas. 


Sweet Corn: Golden Cross sweet corn, 
planted June 7, was harvested September 
5-12th. Average harvest date for the 
non-irrigated plots was September 8 - !3, 
while the average date for the irrigated 
plots was September 11-%s. Irrigated 
plots received 1.56 inches of water on 
August 1, and 1.39 on August 27, or a 
total of 2.95 inches. Results are sum- 
marized in Table 3, where it is evident. 
that irrigation had little effect on mar- 
ketable ears per plant, but it increased 
the average weight per ear, and there- 
fore increased the acre yield. 


Cabbage: Wisconsin All Season cab- 
bage, planted June 27, was harvested 
October 17th. Irrigated plots received 
1.60 inches on August 6, 1.14 inches 
August 25, and 2.15 inches September 12 
or a total of 4.89 inches. Results indi- 


cate a considerable increase in acre yield 
of marketable heads due primarily to 
larger weight per head; while at the 
same time the percentage of burst heads 
was also increased by irrigation. 


Tomatoes: Tomato varieties (11) were 
planted June 5, and were harvested 
August 22—October 2nd. Irrigated plots 
received 2.04 inches July 30, 1.54 inches 
Augus 19, and 1.33 inches September 1, 
or a total of 4.91 inches during the sea- 
son. The yield data (Table 4) indicate 
that, contrary to results obtained in 1948 
and 1949, irrigation caused a-reduction 
in yield. 

The injurious effect of irrigation in 
1952 is attributed to ryegrass competi- 
tion. According to standard practice, a 
ryegrass cover crop was seeded July 28 
following the last cultivation. The first 
irrigation, July 30, caused rapid and 
complete germination of the ryegrass 
seed. By the first of September the grass 
was 4 to 6 inches high, and by the last 
picking it was 18 inches high. From 
mid-September on, pickers could not find 
the fruit which were hidden by the tre- 
mendous growth of ryegrass in the irri- 
gated plots. 


SUMMARY 


Theoretical calculations indicate that 
in 4 years out of every 5 supplemental 
irrigation should improve yields of can- 
ning crops in northwestern New York. 

Experimental evidence shows a _ re- 
sponse to irrigation of snap beans and 
tomatoes in 1948, tomatoes in 1949, and 
peas, sweet corn, and cabbage in 1952. 


CANNERS: 


FORTSMOUTH 


TOMATO FIELD HAMPERS 


Order your 5/8 Hamper requirements 
for 1953 now. Save yourself the worry of ‘‘Where will 
I get my hampers” during the busy canning season. 


We are equipped to treat your hampers with Cellu-san or 
Plastex Solution to help lengthen their useful life. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Manufactured by 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


VIRGINIA 
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PLANT FOOD CAN BE PRODUCED 
AS COVER CROP, DR. APP STATES 


Plant food necessary for profitable 
cash crops can be produced on the farm 
in the form of a carefully selected and 
properly grown cover crop, Dr. Frank 
App, director of research and develop- 
ment at Seabrook Farms, stated last 
week at the Livestock and Crops meeting 
during New Jersey Farmers Week. 

He added that it may be necessary to 
fertilize the cover crop and apply less 
to the cash crop. 


“This system of cropping protects the 
soil from wind and water erosion, fur- 
nishes a much better reservoir for the 
storage of water throughout the growing 
season, and fabricates the plant food in 
organic form so it is less subject to 
leaching and more effective in produc- 
ing quality vegetables,” Dr. App con- 
cluded. 


NEW RYANIA BOOKLET 
ISSUED BY PENICK 


“Ryania, a Botanical Insecticide,” is 
the title of an illustrated booklet just 
issued by S. B. Penick & Co., 50 Church 
St., New York City. The booklet de- 
scribes the results of Ryania’s use in 
effective control of the European Corn 
Borer, Cane Borer, and Cranberry Fruit 
Worm; and gives explicit directions for 
applications in each case. In addition, it 
presents the status of laboratory and 


field tests of Ryania as an insecticide 
for stored grains, and outlines promising 
results of tests against Sugarbeet Web- 
worm, Oriental Fruit Moth and other 
insects. The booklet concludes with sec- 
tions on Ryania’s toxicology, pharma- 
cology, chemistry, physiological effects, 
also a complete list of literature cited. 


N. J. CRANBERRY HARVEST 
BEST SINCE 1937 


New Jersey’s 1952 cranberry crop is 
the best since 1937, when 175,000 barrels 
were produced, Clifford Sims, USDA 
statistician told New Jersey members of 
the American Cranberry Growers Asso- 
ciation at a Farmers Week session in 
Pemberton. 


The estimated 114,000 barrels pro- 
duced in 1952 is substantially above the 
1951 crop of 176,000 barrels and also 
above average, according to Sims. 


He predicted that next year’s crop 
probably will be considerably larger 
than that of 1952 if weather is average. 
He also forecast a somewhat stronger 
demand for cranberries in 1953. How- 
ever, with a considerable increase in 
production, grower prices may average 
lower next year, according to the speaker. 


Sims stated that unless a higher per- 
centage of the 1952 crop than of the 1951 
crop is canned, there will be fewer sup- 
plies of canned cranberries and cran- 
berry sauce. 


MYERS ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of shareholders 


of F. E. Myers & Brothers Company, | 


Ashland, Ohio manufacturers of water 
systems, pumps and sprayers, all officers 
and directors were reelected. The offi- 
cers include: Curtiss Ginn, Jr., Presi- 
dent; F. E. Myers II, 1st Vice-President 
and Secretary; J. C. Myers, Jr., Vice- 
President in Charge of Industrial and 
Public Relations; C. D. Leister, Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales; W. B. Kel- 
logg, Vice-President and Export Man- 
ager; W. F. Knebusch, Vice-President in 
Charge of Manufacturing; M. G. Moses, 
Controller; D. J. Fike, Treasurer; and 
A. E. Johnson, Assistant Secretary. 


KRILIUM PRICE REDUCED 


Sharp reductions in the prices of Kril- 
ium soil conditioner formulations for 
both home gardeners and commercial 
growers were announced January 14 by 
Roy L. Brandenberger, general manager 
of Monsanto Chemical Company’s Mer- 
chandising Division. 


The reductions amount to approxi- 
mately 28 to 383 percent in the retail 
price of Krilium soil conditioners. The 
five-pound container of Krilium for home 
garden use was reduced from $6.95 to 
$4.95, with equivalent reductions in the 
prices of the 10-, 25- and 50-pound con- 
tainers. 


If you are looking into 


fruit set you have no crop. 


y Per acre yields are higher. 


May. Lay your plans now. 
starting point. 


Jersey in summer, Cuba in winter. 


TOMATO PROFITS 


look into the profits in 


STOKESCROSS HYBRIDS 


y You have the assurance of a fruit set. 


In some cases pro- 
duction per acre is actually doubled. 


\ The harvest is two weeks earlier. 
avoid the hazards of September. 


y There is far less cracking of the fruit. This plus full 
ripening to the stem makes for quality. 


Seed is available now. Plants will be available in April- 
Start from the strongest 
Place your orders promptly. 
folder, “The Stokescross Story for 1953," from the one 
company that regularly maintains trial grounds—New 
10,000 acres were 
planted to Stokescross F2 Hybrids last season. 


FRANCIS C. STOKES COMPANY 


Breeders and Growers of Fine Tomato Seed 
VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Without a 


You can largely 


Send for 


STOKESCROSS No. 5—An F, HYBRID—75 days 
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by 
MAURICE SIEGEL 


FACTORY INSPECTIONS AND SECTION 402 (a) (4) 
OF THE FOOD, DRUG AND COSMETIC ACT 


It is now common knowledge in the canning indus- 
try that a refusal to permit federal inspectors to make 
factory inspections as prescribed in Section 704 is no 
longer a criminal act. This decision was made by the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the Cardiff case. The present 
Congress will unquestionably change the law to over- 
come the present objection. (A bill has been intro- 
duced, see Editorial.) 

At the moment a question may be asked that in view 
of the court’s decision, how can Section 402 (a) (4) 
of the Act be enforced? This section deals with adul- 
teration of food that is prepared, packed or held under 
insanitary conditions whereby it may be contaminated 
with filth or rendered injurious to health. 

It is obvious that without factory inspection insani- 
tary conditions or operations tending to contaminate 
food with filth cannot be detected. This tends to null- 
ify the intent and purpose of this section of the Act. 


FACTORY INSPECTION HELPFUL 


An examination of the “Notices of Judgment” rec- 
ords over a period of years, however, revealed but few 
cases of violation of section 402 (a) (4) by Canners. 
This supports the opinion of the authors that the in- 
dustry has now progressed to a point where the matter 
of sanitation in general should no longer be a question. 
In fact, factory inspection by representatives of the 
Food and Drug Administration in many instances have 
been found to be a help rather than a hindrance, par- 
ticularly in establishments that do not maintain 
trained personnel in quality control. 

In many instances, an inspector’s record of a plant 
inspection has been a means of postponing and pre- 
venting the prosecution of violations. It gives the 
Adn.inistration an opportunity to review and study 
the \ndings of the inspector. This determined whether 
or bot the case merited court action. 


INSPECTION CHECK LIST 
ction 402 (a) (4) should not cause any food pro- 
concern if he will use the following check list 
‘erving the sanitation of his own plant: 
!. Cleanliness of plant and its surroundings. 
“. Water tightness of factory. 
Condition of painted surfaces. 
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SPEAKING 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


4. Tightness, smoothness, and proper draining of 
floors. 

5. Construction and cleanliness of equipment. 

6. Screening and rodent proofing of brine, syrup 
and food storage rooms. 

7. Rodent and Pest Control program. 

8. Compliance of employees with health regula- 
tions. 

9. Use of potable waters only. 

10. Proper operation of waste disposal system. 

The entire sanitation program must be placed in 

the hands of a responsible, intelligent person. 


(Editors Note: At the 1945 Convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association [Canning Trade, Decem- 
ber 17, 1945] Drs. Strasburger & Siegel in a paper 
entitled “Fundamentals of Plant Sanitation” offered 
a comprehensive check list for a Plant Sanitation 
Program.) 

There is no doubt that the Food industry will con- 
tinue to permit factory inspections, regardless of the 
Courts’ decision, based solely on the ambiguity and in- 
definiteness of the wording of section 704), and that 
the same spirit of cooperation with federal inspectors 
will ensue. 


Fundamentally it is to the interest of every packer 
to promote honesty and fair dealing in his relations 
with the consumer. The industry’s future is based 
upon the good will and confidence of the consuming 
public. 


EDITORIAL—FOOD & DRUG BILL 
(Continued from page 13) 


One other thing in connection with this subject. On 
January 3 Representative Hoffman of Michigan intro- 
duced a Bill, HR 292, calling for a reorganization of 
the Department of Agriculture. Among other things 
it calls for a study by the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Federal Security Administrator, and the Federal 
Trade Commission, to consider the advisability of sub- 
mitting to Congress a plan for placing regulatory func- 
tions with respect to food products under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and those respecting drugs under 
the Public Health Service. There seems to be con- 
siderable support for this move in canning trade 
circles. 
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EXCHANGE OYSTER ROAST 


The Baltimore Canned Foods Ex- 
change Secretary, Ernie Langrall, again 
did himself proud in arranging for the 
annual Oyster Roast held at the Park 
Plaza Hotel, Baltimore, Friday evening, 
January 30, for the oysters in the raw 
were just about the prettiest anyone had 
ever seen. Exchange members and local 
allied interests turned out almost to the 
man for the event to enjoy raws, stew, 
fritters and the accompaniments. Once 
again it was a most enjoyable event. 


CANNON 
CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


H. P. Cannon & Son, Ince., Bridge- 
ville, Delaware, well known packers of 
Cannon Brand Canned Foods will be in 
attendance at the Brokers-Canners Con- 
vention, Chicago, and will headquarter 
at the Conrad Hilton, from February 21 
through February 27. Among those at- 
tending from the Cannon organization 
will be H. P. Cannon, II, H. W. Fortey, 
R. W.Harris, G. L. Steinmetz, J. E. Cul- 
ver, J. W. Eckhardt, and W. L. Owen. 


TUPCO BREAKFAST 


The annual breakfast of the United 
Products Company, Westminster, Mary- 
land, originators of the Cremogenized 
nd CremogeVac process of canning 
cream style corn, will be held at the 
Illinois Athletic Club, Sunday, February 
22, at 9 A.M. All representatives of 
TUPCO licensee organizations and their 
wives, have been invited. Edwin C. 
Kraus, President of Big Stone Canning 
Company, Ortonville, Minnesota, will 
preside. There will be an informal dis- 
cussion of starch and other matters of 
interest, and announcement of some of 
the year’s technological developments. 


PIEDMONT LABEL 
AT THE CONVENTION 


Joe M. Davidson. President of the well 
known Bedford, Virginia label firm, the 
Peidmont Label Company, will make his 
headquarters during the course of the 
Convention at the Sheraton Hotel. He 
will be accompanied by W. A. Yowell, 
J. A. B. Muhly, and Ned A. Holman. 


MARQUARDT HEADQUARTERS 


Arthur C. Marquardt & Company, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio food brokers, will 
headquarter at the Sherman Hotel for 
the National Convention February 21 to 
25. In attendance will be A. C. Mar- 
quardt, R. G. Marquardt, C. A. Ossman, 


E. B. Chaney, Jr., B. Weiss, J. J. Mar- — 


quardt, W. Connor, and E. Lazarow. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


GUY BOLLINGER GETS RELIEF 


After 43 years of active service in the 
canning industry, Guy Bollinger, Con- 
tinental Can Company’s Baltimore dis- 
trict sales manager, has requested relief 
from heavy administrative duties. Al- 
though relieved of these duties, Mr. Bol- 
linger will continue as special represen- 
tative, devoting himself to Continental 
customer service and interests in the 


Baltimore area. 


GUY BOLLINGER 


Effective February 1, Robert D. Heavi- 
side, formerly assistant district sales 
manager, succeeds Mr. Bollinger as Bal- 
timore district sales manager, according 
to Orren R. McJunkins, general manager 
Southeastern district. Mr. Heaviside, 
who joined Continental in 1939, was suc- 
cessively a salesman at Syracuse, district 
sales manager at Boston and product 
sales manager at the New York execu- 
tive office. 


ASSOCIATED INDEPENDENT 
CANNERS TO MEET 


The annual meeting of the Associated 
Independent Canners will be held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, in Public 
Meeting Room No. 14 on Monday, Febru- 
ary 23rd, it has been announced by 
Edward H. Dunlap, of Plymouth Can- 
ning Co., who is AIC’s president. The 
meeting is scheduled from 9 to 12 a.m. 
Coffee and doughnuts will be served. 

All canners of corn and peas are in- 
vited to attend this meeting which prom- 
ises to be of great importance to the 
industry. Main topics of discussion will 
be marketing problems and their solution 
by means of plans and programs to im- 
prove canners’ sales position in the com- 
ing year. 
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FALLS AND PULASKI 
CANNING CO. HEADQUARTERS 


Headquarters of the Falls Canning 
Company and the Pulaski Canning Com. 
pany, Wisconsin canners of beans, beets, 
cream style corn and sauerkraut will be 
in Suite 838 of the Conrad Hilton, 
Messrs. C. W. Carlson, H. M. Lehner, 
E. J. Ansoarge T. A. Nickodem, and A, 
E. Handstedt will be in attendance Feb- 
ruary 21 through the 23rd. 


D. E. FOOTE &CO. 
AT THE CONVENTION 


D. E. Foote & Co., Inc. of Baltimore, 
Maryland producers of “Family Brand” 
and suppliers for many National con- 
cerns will make their headquarters at 
the Palmer House from Tuesday Febru- 
ary 17 through Tuesday, February 24. 
In attendance will be Vernon Crawford, 
President, Charles St. Clair, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Wm. R. Edmonds, Sales Man- 
ager. 


SCHMIDT AND RODEMEYER 
HEADQUARTERS 


Schmidt and Rodemeyer, Food Brok- 


ers, of Baltimore and Washington will 
be at the Palmer House in Chicago for 
the N.F.B.A. Convention from February 
20th to February 25th. 

As usual Mike Rodemeyer and Bill 
Schmidt will be in attendance with War- 


ren Burdette attending his first National ~ 


convention. 


SPRINGFIELD SALES CO. 
AT THE CONVENTION 


The Springfield Sales Company, 121 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts will be represented at the Canners 
Convention in Chicago, February 20th 
through the 26th. 

Mr. Joseph Kushner and Mr. David 
Saginor with headquarters at the Sher- 
man Hotel, will represent the firm. 


CARLTON ARTHUR 
IN CANNING BUSINESS 


Carlton M. Arthur, known to canners 


throughout the East, Midwest and South | 


through his association with the Pied- 
mont Label Company, and more recently 
with the Price Brothers Label Company, 
has finally succombed to the lure of the 
canning business. Mr. Arthur has been 
in the label business for 25 years. He 
joined the firm of Markham Brothers & 
Company at Okeechobee, Florida, begin- 
ning February 1, taking over the duties 
of Sales Manager for all five plants. He 
has purchased an interest in the Fort 
Valley, Georgia plant of the firm. 

Mr. Arthur advises he will attend the 
Chicago Convention. 
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NEW OLIVE OIL TO BE 
DISPLAYED AT CONVENTION 


Strohmeyer & Arpe, importers, whole- 
salers and exporters of olive oil, will 
have on display at the Bismarck Hotel 
during the Convention, a new and im- 
proved olive oil. Indeed they term their 
product “Re Umberto Olive Oil, the first 
great improvement in olive oil since the 
dove returned to Noah’s Ark with an 
olive twig in its beak.” The improve- 
ment is obtained by adding antioxidants, 
which increase the stability, guard 
against rancidity and actually improve 
the taste of the oil. 


FRENCHMAN TO ADDRESS 
MARYLAND IFT 


Mr. J. A. Humbert, Commercial At- 
tache of the French Embassy at Wash- 
ington, D. C., will address the Maryland 
Section of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists at the Stafford Hotel, Balti- 
more, on Friday, February 13. Mr. Hum- 
bert will speak on French wine. 

On Tuesday, February 10, the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Student Chapter has 
arranged an interesting panel discussion 
on production, nutrition and storage 
problems in some foreign countries and 
the role of the food and agriculture or- 
ganization of the United Nations plays 
in these problems. The meeting will be 
held in the Horticulture Department, 
Building F, Room 105 at 8:00 P.M. 


AMERICAN CAN CHANGES 
IN CALIFORNIA 


R. C. Stolk, Pacific Division sales man- 
ager for the American Can Co., has an- 
nounced a series of changes in West 
Coast personnel effective at once. G. C. 
Spence is being transferred from the 
San Francisco office to New York and is 
being succeeded by B. C. Paulson as sales 
division manager in charge of the fruit 
and vegetable commodity division here. 
William Flynn has been made assistant 
district sales manager at Los Angeles, 
succeeding Orville H. Cary, who has been 
transferred to San Francisco, and Robert 
A. Turner has been made sales represen- 
tative in Los Angeles for the fish can- 
ning industry. Carlton F. Sargent, of 
Los Angeles, has been made sales repre- 
sentative for the citrus and fruit canning 
industry, and Fred M. Ahrnert, of San 
Francisco, has been transferred to the 
Los Angeles sales staff. 


PINEAPPLE DEAL OFF 


Consolidated Grocers Corporation has 
broken off negotiations for acquisition 
of a controlling interest in Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co., S. M. Kennedy, Consoli- 
dated president, announces. 

The Consolidated organization had bid 
$15 per share for a controlling interest 
in the pineapple operation, which bid was 
rejected after several months of nego- 
tiation. 


PENNSYLVANIA DATES 


The 39th Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Associaton will be 
held at the Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, November 23 and 24, 1953. 

The 8th Annual Canners Fieldmen’s 
Conference, sponsored jointly by the 
Association and Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege is scheduled for February 3, 4 and 
5, 1954. 


DONN SEARLE RETIRES 


Donn A. Searle has resigned as Presi 
dent and Director of the Searle Food 
Corporation effective January 19. Mir. 
Searle has disposed of his interests in 
the Indiiana and Florida companies but 
has not announced his plans for tke 
future other than to state he is plannire 
to rest for the time being at his heme 
in Hollywood, Florida. 


VAN CAMP APPOINTS BROKERS 


The Van Camp Seafood Company, 
Terminal Island, California, has ap- 
pointed the Trixler Brokerage Company, 
Portland, Oregon, and the Holley Brok- 
erage Company, Salt Lake City, to rep- 
resent them in their respective terri- 
tories. Trixler will cover Oregon and 
Southwestern Washington, while Holley 
will cover Utah, Idaho, Western Wyom- 
ing, and Eastern Nevada. 


ATTENTION: TOMATO CANNERS 


Use Hampers with a Long Life 


RIVERSIDE PLAIN OR TREATED HAMPERS 
CELLU SAN OR PLASTEX 


Prices and Samples Upon Request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


Murfreesboro, North Carolina 


Phone 2621 
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NEWS IN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


CONTINENTAL CAN OPENS 
OMAHA OFFICE 


The Continental Can Company has 
opened a new district sales office in 
Omaha in preparation for the late 1953 
opening of the company’s new metal can 
manufacturing plant there. T. A. Gra- 
ham, formerly District Sales Manager at 
Kansas City, and who joined Continental 
in 1919, has been appointed District 
Sales Manager of the new office. Sales 
office at Kansas City and Des Moines 
have been consolidattd with Omaha, al- 
though sub offices will remain open in 
both cities. Parts of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas previously covered by the 
Kansas City office have been transferred 
to Houston to better serve customers in 
the area. 


PAISLEY ACQUIRES 
ST. LOUIS PLANT 


Paisley Products, Inc., Chicago adhe- 
sive manufacturers, have purchased the 
Hayes Adhesives Company of St. Louis, 
which will be operated as an affiliate. 
Vernon Hayes, former head of the Hayes 
company, will continue as local Manager 
of the St. Louis plant. 


SUGAR RESEARCH APPOINTS 
SCREEN LAB 


Dr. Henry B. Hass, President of Sugar 
Research Foundation, Inc., announces the 
appointment of Herstein Laboratories, 
Inc., 128 Water Street, New York City, 
to act as a screening laboratory for cer- 
tain projected studies of the Foundation. 
Under the direction of Kar] M. Herstein, 
President, research ideas developed by 
the Foundation will be given preliminary 
examination in the laboratory to deter- 
mine their practical values. 

Dr. Milton Farber, formerly chemical 
research associate at Cornell Medical 
College, and Jack M. Solomon, who was 
with the drug manufacturing depart- 
ment of R. H. Macy & Co., have joined 
the staff of Herstein Laboratories to de- 
vote their time exclusively to sugar 
projects. 


MALCOLMSON RESIGNS 
GAIR POST 


J. D. Malcolmson, well known packag- 
ing expert, has relinquished his duties 
as Manager of the Products Develop- 
ment Department of the Robert Gair 
Company and has moved to Berkeley, 
California. Mr. Malcolmson has been in 
the paperboard industry since 1916 and 
with Gair since 1922. He will remain on 
the company’s staff and among other 
things continue to represent the company 
on various committees on which he now 
serves. 
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CAPTAIN FOR A DAY 


Martel Wilson, chairman of the Stockton 
Port Commission, assists Diane Darley in 
setting at a jaunty angle the captain’s 
cap of Canco Charlie, the American Can 
Company’s half-ton electronic emissary 
who presided as honorary Port Captain 
during the busy inland seaport’s “Central 
Valley 20-Year of Progress Exposition” 
on February 3. The can-making firm’s 
robot representative is touring the West 
Coast telling how the teamwork of West- 
ern farmers, canners and can-makers 
benefits the entire nation. California can- 
ned fruits and vegetables are the largest 
class of tonnage passing through the 
Stockton Port, according to Mr. Wilson. 


NATIONAL CONTAINER 
ACQUIRES EMPIRE BOX 


Ntaional Container Corporation has 
purchased Empire Box, Inc. of Atlanta, 
Georgia, which will now be operated as 
National Container Corporation. Sidney 
B. Marks, formerly Sales Manager of the 
Atlanta office, has been named General 
Manager of the new acquisition. 


ENTERS “AD” FIELD 


Charles J. Allen, sales manager for 
the Kroger Co., food chain with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati, has joined Vard- 
ner Advertising Agency as vice-president 
in charge of its merchandising depart- 
ment, with headquarters in St. Louis. 


WHOLESALER MOVES 


Kockos Bros., Ltd., wholesale grocers 
of 48 Broadway, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, will move shortly to 220 Shaw Road, 
South San Francisco, 
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BUCK TOMATO PEELER 
IMPROVED 


A completely new tomato peeling ma- 
chine, the same in principal but with 
many changes for improvement, is now 
being manufactured by Associated Buck 
Canning Machines, Inc. of Baltimore, 
Maryland. The improved machine is of 
much heavier construction with stainless 
steel contact parts throughout and the 


steaming compartment doubled in length — 


to provide a more thorough and uniform 
steaming operation. Tomatoes are dumped 
into the receiving tank from whence 
they are flumed onto an endless roller 
chain conveyor, where they are first in- 
dividually cored and a slight portion of 


blossom and stem end cut off. They then | 


enter into the steaming compartment and 
upon emerging the skin is scored and 
slightly braised in two operations from 
whence the tomato enters the vacuum 
skin removing device. The coring, cut- 
ting, braising and skin removal mechan- 
ism is so tensioned with light springs to 
permit the peeling of any size tomato 
without further adjustment, the manu- 
facturer claims. The former machine was 
successfully operated in a number of 
plants this past season, and those who 
have used it are quite enthusiastic about 
the improvements made for 1953. 


CAMBRIDGE WIRE CLOTH OPENS 
SOUTHERN TERRITORY 


The Cambridge Wire Cloth, Company, 
Cambridge, Maryland, has opened a new 
Southern sales territory with headquar- 
ters in the Candler Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia, with James M. Evans in charge. 
The new territory includes North and 


South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- | 


bama, Mississippi and parts of Tennessee. 


NEW STRAWBERRY FILLER 


A new rotary type filler for filling 
sliced strawberries into round cans for 
either canning or freezing lines has been 
announced by the Bridge Food Machin- 


ery Company. This Filler has an auto- | 


matic can feed from a can runway, to- 
gether with an automatic discharge 
transferring to a can closing machine. 
The machine has been designed to 
eliminate any complicated valve mechan- 
isms. Quantity adjustment is made by 
turning a single screw to raise or lower 
the bottom of the measuring valves. 


All parts coming in contact with the 
product are of nickel alloy and stainless 
steel constructions. The manufacturer 


states that no tools are needed for taking |) 


apart for cleaning and sterilizing. The 


measuring tubes lift from the hopper for § 


cleaning, and are put back just as ea-ily, 
requiring no nuts, bolts or timing to 
check. Speed of the machine is approxi- 
matery 80 containers per minute. 


For further information contact Bridge | 


Food Machinery Company, Philadelphia 
35, Pennsylvania. 
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SECOND QUARTER STEEL 
ALLOTMENTS HIGHER THAN 
ANTICIPATED 


Steel, copper and aluminum allotments 
for second-quarter 1953 production of 
civilian-type items were announced Janu- 
ary 30 by H. B. McCoy, Acting Adminis- 
trator of the National Production Au- 
thority, Department of Commerce. 

Carbon steel allotments for Commer- 
cial Food Products Machinery are set at 
90 percent of base-period use, with cop- 
per and aluminum at 75 percent of base 
period consumption. 

In announcing second-quarter allot- 
ments, Mr. McCoy pointed out that the 
steel levels are substantially higher than 
the 70 percent originally considered pos- 
sible within the materials alloted by the 
Defense Production Administration, and 
announced on December 18. 

“These steel allotments,” Mr. McCoy 
said, “are the highest for civilian-type 
items since the Controlled Materials Plan 
went into effect a year-and-a-half ago. 
They reflect not only the rapid improve- 
ment in steel supplies, but also our in- 
creasing ability to satisfy the needs of 
both defense and essential non-defense 
production.” 


PRICE INCREASES FOR 
MIXED FERTILIZERS. 


Manufacturers of mixed fertilizers, in- 
cluding those who buy and bag super- 
phosphates, were granted an industry 
earnings standard increase of one per- 
cent starting January 22. 

This action, taken in Supplementary 
Regulation 131 to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation and in Amendment 10 
to SR 7, Ceiling Price Regulation 22, 
became effective January 22, 1953. 

An increase of one percent is allowed 
on all ceiling prices which are on f.o.b. 
production point basis. Where the ceil- 
ing price is for a sale on the delivered 
basis, the one percent increase is allowed 
on the net price after average outbound 
freight costs are excluded, thus accord- 
ing equal treatment to both groups of 
sellers. 

Adjustments for increased freight 
costs were allowed the industry under 
SR 114 to the GCPR, and SR 31 to CPR 
22, effective August 13, 1952. 


N.P.A. ORDER EASED 


E. J. Spielman, regional attorney at 
San “rancisco, California for the Na- 
tions'| Production Authority, has an- 
noun {| that this body has modified a 
susp: ion order against the Acme Pack- 
Ing (-. and the First Call Dog Food Co., 
of this city, for using more tin cans than 
authorized. Following a hearing in No- 
vembo: the pet food companies had been 
orderod deprived of all allotments of con- 
trolle, materials for seven months. At 
that ‘ime it was found that the com- 
Pames had used 1,091,842 cans more than 
allote The new order simply reduces 
the allotment to June 30 by this number 
of cans, the amount of the excessive use. 
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Jt’s TOPS! Jt’s A WONDER! 
RENNEBURG 


Continuous 


COOLERS 


Write for Bulletin A850 


Edw. RENNEBURG & SONS Co. - Baltimore 24, Md. 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
will 
GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, ING. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Syracuse Corrugated Box Division . . SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Boston Corrugated Box Division . . . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division . . . HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Division . . PORTLAND, CONN. 
Bogota Container Division. . . . . - BOGOTA,N. J. 
Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Ohio Corrugated Box Division . . . CLEVELAND, O. 
Teterboro Corrugated Box Division . TETERBORO, N. J. 
Fibre Board Container Corp.. . . . . MARTINSVILLE, VA. 
Fibre Board Container Corp.. . . . . RICHMOND, VA. 


PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION 
NEAR COMPLETION 


Plans are now being put into final 
form for the 1953 National Frozen Food 
Convention, scheduled for Chicago, March 
1-4 “Interest is running high, and a 
very large attendance is expected”, ac- 
cording to Mr. C. L. Snavely, Chairman 
of the 1953 Convention Committee. Meet- 
ings being arranged for this Convention 
undoubtedly will be the most comprehen- 
sive and valuable sessions ever held by 
the frozen food industry. Packers, brok- 
ers, distributors, chain store buyers, and 
suppliers will have opportunity to par- 
ticipate in panel meetings devoted to in- 
tensive and critical discussions of prob- 
lems relating to all phases of the indus- 
try’s operations. The National Associa- 
tion of Frozen Food packers is sponsor- 
ing four panel meetings, covering trends 
in packaging, cost factors in production, 
transportation rates, costs and equip- 
ment, and technical problems in grades 
and quality control. 

Wholesale distribution of frozen foods 
will also receive plenty of attention, with 
panel meetings being arranged by the 
National Wholesale Frozen Food Distrib- 
utors. The art of selling frozen foods 
will be the subject of one of the panels, 
and the problem of distribution costs 
will be thoroughly analyzed at another 
of the distributor’s sessions. In addition, 
the distributor group is sponsoring five 
separate regional meetings, running con- 
currently, to provide a backdrop for full 
discussion of industry problems in vari- 
ous regions of the country. 

Another convention feature will be 
“Operation Zero,” a luncheon and panel 
discussion of frozen food warehousing 
problems. This meeting is to be spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses. 


An outstanding group of industry 
authorities will be on hand to spearhead 
discussions at these panel sessions, but 
more than ever before, emphasis will be 
placed on audience participation—so that 
the meeting's will stimulate give and take 
discussion, of the greatest possible value 
to individual convention delegates. 

Social events on the schedule of the 
1953 Convention include an Industry 
Cocktail Party; an Industry Luncheon, 
to be addressed by Dr. Neal Bowman of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, a marketing expert; and as usual, 
the Grand Banquet. 

Rounding out the busy schedule of 
events will be numerous meetings of 
Committees and Boards of Directors as 
well as the Annual Meetings of the par- 
ticipating Associations. 


FRANCO ASSOCIATES 


Franco Associates, Inc., has been in- 
corporated at San Francisco, California 
with a capital stock of $25,000 to carry 
on a brokerage and importing and ex- 
porting business. Interested in the busi- 
ness are Francis J. Owens, Tokyo, Japan, 
and Patric D. Kane, San Francisco. 
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INFRA-RED HEAT ROASTS 
450 POUND OX IN 20 HOURS 


What a roast—and think of it, less 
than three minutes per pound average. 
Not only was this a record as to time, 
but in the words of one person: “This is 
the best piece of beef I have ever eaten 
in my whole life”. The meat varied from 
well done to rare. 

No type of heat short of infra-red 
could possibly boast of such efficiency. 
The outstanding merits of infra-red ray 
cooking, roasting, baking, drying etc., is 


Infred-Red Bull Roast, held at the East 
Liverpool Country Club, East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 


its deep penetration and ability to heat 
from within. This feature has proved 
exceptionally important in every applica- 
tion to which it has ever been applied. 
In food processing it means better reten- 
tion of flavor and a more thorough job 
of processing, in much reduced time. 


Conclusive evidence that infra-red 
rays were responsible for these unusual 
results is the open-end structure in which 
the ox was roasted. Any other type of 
heat would have quickly dissipated 
through the end openings with extremely 
high heat loss resulting. 

As can be seen in the photograph, the 
structure consisted of a series of common 
manifolds, mounted vertically and bent 
to form an arch, with sheet metal siding 
and roof. A Burdett “Radiant-Heat” 
Burner was placed at one foot intervals 
along each of these manifolds, providing 
even distribution of heat over the en- 
tire ox. 


C. ROBERT EDWARDS 


C. Robert Edwards, 86-year-old Presi- 
dent of the Empire State Canning Com- 
pany, Rome, New York, died at his home 
in Rome on Monday, January 26. Mr. 
Edwards had been active in the food 
business for over 60 years. He is sur- 
vived by two nephews, C. Richard and 
John Clifford Edwards, who were asso- 
ciated with him .in the business, and sev- 
eral nieces. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 1-4, 1953 — NATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MARCH 5-6, 1953 — OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


MARCH 6-7, 1953—vVIRGINIA CANNERS 


ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 7, 1953—IOWA-NEBRASKA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Spring Meet- 


ing, Hotel Tall Corn, Marshalltown, — 


Iowa. 


MARCH 9-13, 1953 — TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, 2nd Annual Statistical 
Quality Control School, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 


MARCH 13-14, 1953 — UTAH CANNERS 


ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 16, 1953 — TENNESSEE - KEN- 
TUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 


MARCH 17-18, 1953—NorRTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Chi- 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1953—tTRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


MARCH 238-24, 1953 — VIRGINIA CAN- 
NERS SCHOOL, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


MARCH 23-24, 19583—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Directors Confer- — 
ence, Santa Barbara, Biltmore Hotel, ie 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 24-25, 1953—wWIscoNSIN CAN- 
NERS SAFETY & CANNING TECHNOLOGY | 


CONFERENCE, Loraine Hotel and Babcock 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 29-APRIL 1, 1953 — UNITED 
STATES WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention and Grocery Distri- 
bution Exhibition, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


APRIL 16, 1953— INDIANA CANNERS 


ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 14-23, 1953— NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle | 


Packers Association. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 —JINDIANA 


CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 


French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 4 


Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 


VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 


nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953—(TENTA"IVE) 


TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 


Convention, location to be announced © 


later. 
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CANADIAN FOOD PROCESSORS 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Victoria, B. C. 
TENTATIVE PROGRAMME 


February 16th, 17th and 18th 


> Sunday, February 15th—Advance regis- 


tration after 3:00 p.m. — Secretary’s 
Suite. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16th 


:30 a.m.—Directors’ Breakfast Meeting 
—Prince Albert Dining room 


9:00 a.m.—REGISTRATION 


10:30 a.m.—GENERAL OPEN SESSION: 
President’s Address 
Secretary-Manager’s Report 
Address by a Representative of the 

National Canners Association 


12:30 p.m.—LUNCHEON 


Speaker: THE HONORABLE RALPH 
CHETWYND, Minister of Trade and 
Industry 


Subject: “Development of British Co- 
lumbia” 


tr 


:15 p.m.—General Business Meeting— 
to receive Scrutineers’ Report. 


2:30 p.m.—OPEN MEETING: 
Address by Mr. S. B. BUNKER, Bunker, 
Tanner & Garrett, Ogden, Utah 


Subject: “Uniform Cost Accounting” 
Question and answer period. 


Address by Mr. N. F. SHERMAN, Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa 


Subject: “Functions and Services of 
the D.B.S.” Open discussion on 
D.B.S questionnaires and reports on 
acreage, pack and inventory. 


4:30 p.m.—FROZEN FooD MEETING 


5:30 p.m.—SocrAL Hour—Guests of B.C. 
Sugar Refinery Co. Ltd. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17th 


8:30 a.m.—Directors’ Breakfast Meeting 
—Prince Albert Dining room 


LIBRARY 


9:30 a.m.—OPEN BUSINESS MEETING: 
Food and Drug and Agriculture Regu- 
lations—this to cover: grading, la- 
belling, containers, sanitary condi- 
tions and inspection services. 


LIBRARY 


11:00 a.m.—PROPOSED JAM REGULATIONS 
Cut Out SuGAR SYRUP STRENGTH ON 
FRUIT 


SUGAR STRENGTH FOR CANNED PLUMS 
GLACE FRUIT CONTAINERS AND REGU- 
LATIONS 


12:30 p.m.—LADIES LUNCHEON 


2:00 p.m. — RESEARCH & QUALITY CON- 
TROL: 
Government Projects 


3:30 p.m.—DRIVE 


5:30 p.m.—Fi~m: “The Miracle of the 


Can” 
BALLROOM 
6:30 p.m.—SocrAL Hour 


7:30 p.m.—BANQUET 


Speaker: MR. WILLARD IRELAND, Pro- 


vincial Government Archivist 


Subject: “Historical British Columbia” 


SPECIAL ENTERTAINMENT 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18th 


8:30 a.m.—Directors’ Breakfast Meeting 


—Prince Albert Dining room 
LIBRARY 


10:00 a.m.—ANNUAL MEETING: 


Treasurer’s & Auditors’ Reports 
Resolutions 

Imports & Tariffs 

Other Business 


2:00 p.m.—DIREcTORS’ MEETING 


NEW FIRM NAME 


Bratton & Renning Co., Buffalo food 


broker, has changed its firm name 


to 


Thomas W. Bratton & Co., 290 Larkin 


St., Buffalo 10. 


ROBERTS STRAIN 
MARY WASHINGTON ASPARAGUS 


FOR COMMERCIAL PLANTERS 


Many large Asparagus growers have been setting 
Roberts’ strain exclusively for years. They know of 


PLASTIC CANNING 


APRONS 


Tough 
e Light in Weight 


: the decided advantages obtained from planting 
1, this strain. If you haven't tried Roberts’ strain and  Stitchless 
. are not familiar with it, write us for additional in- 
formation. 
ol 4 We are the largest growers of Asparagus crowns in America. e Resistant 
Pe The continued increase in demand for our roots is ample proof of 
‘ if our customers’ satisfaction. Let us figure with you on your re- A natural for the Canning in- 
quirements, 
le dustry, are these pliable plast- 
ROSERTS’ STRAIN Roots 25 100 250 1000 
| stur’, | year #1 grade...... $1.85 $5.00 $10.00 $25.00 $220.00 ic aprons made of clear 12 
heavy 2 year $1 grade...... 2.69 7.00 14.00 35.00 320.00 
ae itis ie cn gauge Vinyl plastic. Resistant to acids, stains, alkalis, heat, 
n, sturdy | year grade... 1.50 4.00 8.00 20.00 170.00 cold, and absolutely waterproof, at a price that encourages 
k, comparison. Inquire now for your seasonal needs. 
i “OMMERCIAL PLANTERS—write us for prices on large quantities. ” 
- pments can be made as desired. $14.40 per oe 
n- § E CATALOG Offering a complete line of trees and plants, Write for SAMPLE APRON 
a, i! strated in natural color, will be mailed upon request, WRITE 


and further particulars 


1 BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES’ INC. 


Box 7 Selbyville, Delaware 


SHOPPETTE and COMPANY 


5424 Price Avenue BALTIMORE 15, MD. 
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The motto “CAN DO!” sums up the ¢ 
Spirit and the Record of Achievement 


of the Food Canning Industry. 


It is a story of constant technical 


and merchandising Progress resulting 
in Better Food for the consumer 
and Better Business for the food 


trade. We salute the Industry, 


a as we send Greetings to the 
National Canners Convention. 


O 

Som ° 
PACKING COMPANY, INC. / 
Hitz / 
CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND | 


Phillips Delicious Soups, Meat Products, and Vegetables of Quality 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


DISTRIBUTORS‘ JAN. 1 STOCKS 
LOWER THAN NOV., ABOUT THE 
SAME AS JAN. 1, 1952—Rushing to 
get them into print for study before the 
February joint Conventions of the trade, 
the Bureau of the Census this week 
‘ssued figures covering January 1 stocks 
of 38 fruits, vegetables and juices. The 
cne unfortunate feature about these fig- 
ures, as was explained in our issue of 
January 5, is that they cannot be com- 
pared with former years because of a 
change in the universe or sample. The 
Bureau is getting a far greater percent- 
age of returns from the wholesalers and 
chain warehouses, so that the present 
figures represent actual stocks far more 
accurately. To provide some comparison, 
however, the Bureau has reestimated the 
January 1, 1952 stock figures, based on 
samples matched with the 1953 returns. 
New figures for January 1, 1952 are well 
below thost indicated by the old method. 
However, it should be emphasized that 
the old figures for prior months and 
years were comparative (one with an- 
other) since they were based on the 
same sample. Even so, from now on in 
it might be well to forget the old ones, 
including those published in the “AI- 
manac”. 


In the table below we have also in- 
cluded the November 1, 1952 figures, 
which also are based on the new uni- 
verse, and so are comparable. Using the 
table below it will be possible to compare 
the January 1, 1953 distributor stocks 
with those of November 1, 1952, and 
those of January 1, 1952. Also where 
canners January 1 stocks are shown it 
will be opssible to obtain a comparison 
with the last year of the total available 
supplies for that particular item. Where 
January 1 canners’ stocks are not avail- 
able, we have shown the December 1 
stocks, or the total supply in canners’ 
hands at the start of the season. This 
gives some idea of the comparative total 
supply situation. It is unfortunate that 
more January 1 canners’ stocks are not 
available. In the other set of tables we 
have analyzed the major vegetable Janu- 
ary stecks by area and quality. These 
should be helpful. 


Brief'y, in general; the first table 


shows { at total distributor stocks as of 
Januar, 1, 19583 are 4.7 percent below 
those «© November 1, but 7/10 of 1 per- 
cent a ve those of January 1, 1952; 
broken ‘own further shows that the 
Januar 1, 1953 supply of vegetables 
where  mparison is possible, is 3 per- 
cent be yw those of November 1, and 
about -:e same, or 1.3 percent below 
— 1, 1952. In Fruits the January 


. supplies are 7.7 percent below 
‘“ovember 1, but about 6 percent above 
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January 1, 1952. Individual commodities 
will vary still further, of course. 

In studying this table it should be 
borne in mind that the canners’ stocks 
represent total stocks, both sold and un- 
sold, and that in many commodities there 
is little left unsold. In fact, that’s true 
(f just about every commodity when the 
supply gets down to a certain level. 


Beans, beets, carrots, kraut, standard 
yeas, apple sauce, cherries are classical 
examples of that. But here’s the table. 
We'll leave it up to the readers to draw 
their own conclusions. We are extremely 
disappointed in not being able to give 
you many more years. In fact, we had 
a table prepared, showing distributors’ 
s ocks as of January 1, all the way back 
to 1948, and showing a five-year average, 
all ready to add the January 1, 1953 
figures.. Now they’re in the ashcan. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Continue Balanced Inventory Policy—Some 

Shading In Tomatoes—Bean Offerings Lim- 

ited—Moderate Inquiry For Spinach—Citrus 

Juice Up Again—Little Interest In Fruits— 

Apple Sauce Moving Well—Seek Increase In 

Jap Tuna Quota—Trade Generally Covered 
On Salmon. . 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Feb. 5, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Florida citrus 
juice prices firmed further this week, in 
line with the increasing market for raw 
fruit. Some price unsettlement has ap- 
peared in tomatoes in the tri-states, re- 
flecting both apparent eagerness of some 
holders to turn goods into cash before 
the normal spring buying move develops 
and low competitive prices on new pack 


Distributors Stocks compiled by Bureau of Census, Canners Stocks by National Canners Asso- 
ciation, Canners League of California, Northwest and Florida Canners Association and National 
Kraut Packers Association. 

Distributors Stocks! Canners Stocks 

CoM MODITY 11/1/52 1/1/53 1/1/52 1/1/53 1/1/52 
Beans, green and wax 3,362 3,090 2,759 7,401 11,169 
Corn 5,809 5,209 5,315 20,299 13,441 
Peas 5,564 4,802 5,109 14,858 17,291 
Tomatoes 4,884 4,597 4,597 13,584* 11,889* 
Asparagus 836 718 835 2,121° n.a. 
Beans, lima 890 865 865 3,297T 3,986F 
Carrots 380 497 
Pumpkin & Sq 875 774 1,736* 397* 
749 757 4,700 6,195 
Tomato Catsup & Chili Sauce... 2,633 2,311 2,485 18,275* 17,548* 

27,808 
Fruits 
Apricots 948 848 1,010 1,981* 1,918* 
Fruit Cocktail® .......... 1,473 1,245 
Peaches 4,761 4,481 3,501 10,134* 11,414* 
Pears 1.075 1,086 1,097 4,563* 4,807* 
Pineapple 2,338 1,882 
Crabbe 621 481 1,657 3,213 
Apple sauce 1,135 1,205 980 5,088 7,533 
Cherries, red pitted 864 775 775 1,431 1,254 
Cherries, Sweet 386 341 
Grapefruit Segments? 353 374 370 1,450 1,339 
Plums and Prunes. 484 522 | 

14,010 
JUICES 
4,056 3,354 3,354 21,929* 18,021* 
Grapefruit*® 906 737 ; 1,084 807 2,767 
Orange* 1,146 1,110 1,135 6,388 6,663 
Citrus Blend® 503 439 601 601 1,741 
Pineapple 1,466 1,452 ) 
Apple and Sweet 332 

* December 1, 1952. 

+ Pack plus Canners carryover. 

1 Distributors Stocks are tentative. 

2 Includes Fruits for Salad and Mixed Fruits (except citrus). 

* Canners Stocks cover Florida only. 

4 Includes Vegetable Juice Combinations containing at least 70 percent Tomato Juice. 

(CANNER STOCKS -- See Also Page 76) 
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Florida tomatoes. In the remainder of 
the market, major price developments 
were lacking. 

THE OUTLOOK—Buyers believe that 
they are “sitting in the catbird’s seat” 
insofar as most canned foods are con- 
cerned, and are continuing to pursue a 
balanced inventory policy. This, of 
course, indicates that canners will have 
to continue to carry stocks in their ware- 
houses until jobbers and chains need re- 
placements, unless they are willing to 
stir things up a little with price conces- 
sions,—as some have done. 

TOMATOES — Nothwithstanding the 
strong statistical position in canned to- 
matoes in the tri-states, some packers 
have been shading prices in an effort to 
move stocks out promptly. Business is 
reported to have been done as low as 
$1.40 on standard 2s in some instances, 
although other sellers continue to quote 
$1.50. On 303s, offerings as low as $1.30 
have been reported. Meanwhile, the 
trade is looking over the situation in 
Florida, where new pack for prompt 
shipment is quoted as low as 95 cents 
for standard 1s, $1.25 for 303s, $1.40 for 
2s, and $7.50 for 10s, all f.o.b. 


BEANS—Bean offerings, both green 
and wax, continue quite limited from the 
tri-states, and prices rule firm. Some 
offerings of new pack from Florida can- 
ners were reported during the week, with 
standard 303s, 5-sieve cut, quoted at 
$1.50 and fancy small sieves at $1.60, 
f.o.b. 


SPINACH — Limited offerings from 
the tri-states are reported at $1.50 for 
fancy 2s, $1.90 for 2%s, and $6.50 for 
10s, f.o.b. A moderate inquiry is re- 
ported. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Buyers are 
keeping a keen eye on the corn and pea 
situation, with occasional odd lots from 
canners who are cleaning out unsold 
holdings snapped up where concessions 
are obtainable. The general market posi- 
tion, with respect to price, is unchanged. 


ORANGE JUICE UP — Florida can- 
ners again advanced their quotations on 
orange juice and blended juice this week, 
with grapefruit juice at unchanged 
levels, but strong. For prompt shipment, 
subject to confirmation, the market on 
orange juice is now held at $1.12-$1.15 
for 2s and $2.50 to $2.60 for 46-ounce, 
with blended juice at $1.05-$1.10 and 
$2.32142-$2.50, respectively, and grape- 
fruit juice at 97% cents for 2s and $2.15 
to $2.25 for 46-ounce, all f.o.b,. canneries. 
Continued sharp buying competition 
from processors of concentrates is run- 
ning up the field price on oranges. Buy- 
ers of the canned product are covering as 
needed, following the market upward. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Very little 
buying interest is reported in West Coast 
fruits. Aside from the regular movement 
of fruits against existing contracts, 
therefore, the market has been barren of 
activity. Traders feel that there may 
be some deals consummated during the 
progress of the joint meetings in Chi- 
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CANNERS STOCKS BY QUALITY AND AREA 


JANUARY 1, 1953 
Source—N.C.A. Bureau of Statistics 


CORN 
Fancy Ext. Std. Standard Total 
East 1,774,875 596,666 62,503 2,434,044 
Mid-West 13,139,067 1,836,018 5 4,447 15,479,532 
West 1,944,931 353,774 87,127 2.385,832 
Total 16,858,873 2.786,458 654,077 ¥ 20,299,408 


Total Stocks—January 1, 1953—20,299,408 compare with 13,440,677 cases January 1, 1952. 


Of January 1, 
1,777,788 cases were white and 18,621,620 golden, 


December Shipments 


1953 stocks 11,528,918 cases were cream style, 


8.770,490 cases whole kernel, 


1953—2,460,995 compared with 2,604,820 December 1951. 


Season Shipments—to January 1—1952-53—18,340,653 compared with 17,121,288 prior year. 


PEAS—ALASKAS 
Fancy Ext. Std. Standard Total 
48,827 69,229 124,528 242,584 
Mid-West 1,312,407 1,337,157 613,566 8,263,130 
West 44,826 47,629 13,867 106,322 
1,406,060 1,454,015 751,961 3,612,036 
PEAS—SWEETS 
Northeast 360,074 121,940 41,091 528,105 
Middle-Atlantic 204,281 147,592 39,265 391,138 
Midwest 3,953,371 1,734,703 445,965 6,134,039 
3,011,678 860,828 324,995 4,197,501 
7,529,404 2,865,063 851,316 11,245,783 


December Shipments—1953—2,034,068; 1952—1,907,805. 
Season Shipments—to January 1, 1953—19,328,517 compared with 21,657,081 prior year. 


TOMATOES—(Excluding California) 


Fancy Ext. Std. Standard Total 
Northeast 135,606 196,834 12,225 344,665 
Mid-Atlantic 37,537 918,653 2,184,044 3,140,234 
Mid-West 462,804 1.042,867 440,455 1,946,126 
West (except California) .............0008 268,686 411,973 5,150 685,809 
300 50,661 607,748 658,709 
Total 904,933 2,620,988 3,249,622 6,775,543 


California Stocks—December 1, 1951—4,354,318; December 1, 


1952—6,367,643. 


Stocks (excl. California)—-December 1, 1951—7,534,816; December 1, 1952—7,486,728; Janu- 


ary 1, 1952—4,913,006. 


December Shipments— (excluding California), 1951—2,621,810; 1952—711,185 (Dull isn’t the 


word). 


Can Sizes—(January 1 stocks excluding California)—-No. 2’s—3,256,648; No. 303—1,712,832; 


No. 214—788,381 ; No. 10—710,832; balance misc. 


TOMATO JUICE 


Pack 


1951-52 1952-58 

31,625,534 31,416,590 
Total Supply 32,542,605 36,721,544 


December 1, 1952 Stocks—California only, 9,215,826; Excluding California, 12,713,631. 
ary 1, 1953 Stock excluding California—12,010,022. 


fornia, 703,609. 


GREEN BEANS 


Janu- 


December 1952 Shipments excluding Cali- 


French Fancy Ex.-Std, Standard 
Whole Style Cut Cut Cut Total 
69,478 90,169 573.924 292,540 62,113 1,078,224 
Mid-Atlantic 6,119 401,701 144,836 227,910 106,143 886,709 
191,528 61,226 448,630 153,365 62,178 916,927 
West 333,435 128,721 992,908 462,568 432,233 2,349,865 
South 101,306 17,253 195,510 179,144 251,271 744,484 
701,866 699,070 2,355,808 1,315,527 903,938 5,976,209 

WAX BEANS 

29,629 2.766 541,320 222,083 31,645 827,443 
Mid-Atlantic 6,874 1,180 53,110 39,416 11,821 . 112,401 
22,587 1,588 203,348 105,606 39,615 $72,714 
West a 56,774 39,111 11,312 108,054 
South 1,015 2,522 998 4,535 
59,947 5,534 855,567 408,738 95,391 1,425,177 


Shipments— (Green and Wax) 
12,261,312 this season. 


-July 1, 1951 to January 1, 1952—10,093,980 compared with 


Total Stocks—Green and Wax)—January 1, 1958—7,401,386; January 1, 1952—11,168,844. 
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MARKET NEWS 


cago later in the month, as canners seek 
to move out some of their unsold hold- 
ings. No price moves are reported. 


APPLE SAUCE strong market 
continues to rule on apple sauce and 
movement is still running ahead of last 
year. This effectively dispels the concern 
which had existed in some circles that 
the higher prices this year might arouse 
strong consumer resistance, and hence 
slow down sales. 


MORE JAP TUNA?—Domestic pack- 
ers were disturbed this week over re- 
ports that Japanese exporters would re- 
quest a 380 percent increase in their 
quota of canned tuna shipments to the 
U. S. The quota, which expires March 
31, provides for entry of 1,000,000 cases 
of the Japanese pack, and present plans 
of Japanese canners reported call for 
seeking a 30 percent hike. The million 
cases has already been shipped. Mean- 
while, the tuna situation continued fairly 
strong, with prices unchanged. Buyers, 
however, are hesitant on further com- 
mitments, pending clarification of the 
situation with respect to further imports 
from Japan. 


SARDINES—Maine canners continue 
to offer for prompt shipment on the basis 
of $7.50 per case for quarter keyless oils, 
f.o.b. There has been a fair buying move- 
ment, based on general expectations of 


often is it used? 


to improve it. 


In selling the New York Market, a can 
opener is often the difference between a 
signed order and a vague promise. 


The can opener, properly used, cuts 
through the smokescreen of buyers’ objecti- 
ons, punctures the core of sales resistance, 
releases the vacuum of product doubt. 


The can opener is also a yardstick to 
measure your sales effectiveness -- How 


There are many other ways to measure 
your sales effectiveness -- and many ways 


For a Free Booklet Write 


B. MEIER & SON, INC. 


209 BRONX TERMINAL MARKET BLDG. 
BRONX 51, N. Y. 


a further rise of 50 cents per case in 
Maine. 


SALMON—Distributors generally have 
covered for their Lenten and early 
spring requirements, and additional buy- 
ing was rather slow this week. Interest 
is centering on the efforts of the Alaska 
salmon canning industry to force a 
downward revision in wage levels for the 
coming season. Contract negotiations are 
expected to continue well into the spring, 
if previous experience is any criterion. 


DOMESTIC CRABMEAT UP—Gulf 
canners have firmed up in their price 
views on crabmeat, with claw now held 
at $3.75, white meat at $4.75, and jumbo 
lump white meat at $5.75, all per dozen, 
6%-oz. cans, f.o.b. Gulf. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Continues Active—Considerable In- 
terest In Peas—Cut Beans About All Sold 
—Beets Growing Scarce—Tomato Market 
Shows Signs Of Slipping—Citrus Active— 


Fruits Getting Attention After Long Dull 


Spell—Flurry Of Activity On Shrimp. 
By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 5, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Activity here re- 
mained at a high level this week al- 


though there are indications the tempo 
will slacken somewhat simply because 
the items most in demand are in insuffi- 
cient supply to take care of the demand. 
Every buyer in town has beans on the 
short list and having little or no success 
in finding them. Blue Lakes from the 
Northwest are also in heavy demand al- 
though in this case nothing at all has 
been available for some time. There is 
a noticeable increase in activity on peas 
and some grades and varieties are diffi- 
cult to locate along with such short items 
as kraut, carrots, peas and carrots and 
apple sauce. Inquiries for fruits from 
the West Coast are on the increase as 
are shipments, a welcome change from 
the past two months when the fruit mar- 
ket was stagnant. 


Those buyers not covered by contracts 
are in a tough spot where some of these 
short items are concerned and it appears 
some serious holes are going to appear 
in inventories as the new pack is still a 
long ways off. Chicago buyers in the 
above category will do some determined 
talking during the coming convention 
here this month when they will have an 
opportunity to corral the canners in per- 
son. It looks like an interesting week 
coming up. 


PEAS—The trade have awakened to 
the fact that all the peas they might 


Penna. 


ROHR & CHAPMAN, Inc. 


Philadelphia, 7 


Will be located at 


THE PALMER HOUSE 


February 21st to 26th inc. 


Manufacturers 
Agents 


Complete coverage backed by 47 years 
progressive sales experience, contacting all 
Chain Stores—Super Markets—Wholesale 
Grocers and Cooperative Associations. 

Plus individual Super Market supervision. 


Or see us at the Convention, February 21st through 
25th at Illinois Meat Company headquarters, Room 
605, Conrad Hilton Hotel 

Ask for “So You Want to Sell New York” 


MEMBER NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSN. 


Metropolitan 
Philadelphia 


Southern New Jersey 
Wilmington, Del. 
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MARKET NEWS 


want are just not standing around wait- 
ing for somebody to buy them and activ- 
ity has stepped up considerably. Sup- 
plies of standards are very limited and 
unsold stocks of standard four Alaskas 
are firmly held at $1.20 for 303s and 
$6.75 for tens. Standard three are just 
about impossible to find on the open mar- 
ket. Extra standard fours at $1.25 for 
303s are the cheapest item available but 
total stocks unsold are on the light side. 
Fancy peas are holding well at $1.60 for 
fancy threes in 303s and $9.25 for tens. 
Canners report heavy shipments on peas 
and also other Wisconsin vegetables. 


BEANS—Business on cut beans, par- 
ticularly green, seems to be all over until 
the new pack begins. A few fancy three 
sieve cut green in 303s were offered this 
week at $1.70 out of Wisconsin and that 
was all. No tens are offered and the in- 
stitutional buyers are in a tough spot. 
Anyone with a lot of green beans to sell 
right now could have a picnic in this 
market. 


BEETS — All varieties of beets with 
the exception of whole beets are growing 
searce and should clean up completely 
before the new pack begins. Where goods 
are offered fancy sliced are firmly held 
at 77% cents for 8 ounce, $1.17% for 
303s, $1.27% for 2s and $5.85 to $6.00 
for tens. Only small scattered offerings 
of shoestring, diced and cut are offered 
and will be cleaned up shortly. The sur- 
plus is in whole beets, if it can be called 
that, and occasional bargains make an 
appearance, particularly in the case of 
2s and most buyers have discontinued 
this size. Shipments are good. 


TOMATOES—Local canners in Indi- 
ana and Ohio are having difficulty hold- 
ing a firm market on tomatoes and the 
market shows signs of slipping. Stand- 
ard 2s are now offered at $1.57% to $1.60 
with the trade getting a little cautious. 
Standard ones are down to $1.15 al- 
though supplies are limited and 2%s can 
be bought at $2.40 to $2.45. All these 
prices are down from previous levels. 
Fancy juice has also slipped slightly and 
is now available at $1.10 to’$1.15 for 2s 


and $2.40 for 46 oz. with extra standard 
grade at $1.00 and $2.25. Canners still 
insist ,however, fancy juice is in limited 
supply and the situation will adjust it- 
self shortly. 


CITRUS—Florida canners report ex- 
cellent shipments of all citrus juices the 
past week or two although Chicago buy- 
ers are still showing an inclination to 
fight shy of the present prices. Despite 
the feeling here, statistics indicate over 
1,250,000 cases of citrus were shipped 
last week, the highest for any week this 
season. Prices are firm at $2.25 for fancy 
grapefruit juice, $2.45 to $2.50 for 
blended and $2.65 to $2.75 for orange 
juice and canners are cautious sellers on 
the latter item. 


COCKTAIL—Interest in cocktail has 
stepped up considerably the past few 
weeks and the market seems to be some- 
what unsettled. Canners report unsold 
supplies of 24%s and tens are running 
short, particularly the latter size while 
on the other hand, price shading has 
been evident here with choice 2%s selling 
at $3.00 and tens at $11.65. However, 
the market is generally holding at $3.10 
and $11.65 and if supplies are as tight 
as indicated this situation should adjust 
itself shortly. 


OTHER WEST COAST FRUITS — 
Shipments of cling peaches, pears and 
prune plums are on the upgrade, an 
indication all fruits are selling better 
at the retail level. Canners seem to be 
in a good statistical position and supplies 
should move out in an orderly fashion. 
The only possible exception at this time 
might be Northwest pears where sup- 
plies are still plentiful. 


SHRIMP—tThere has been a flurry of 
activity on canned shrimp recently due 
to some sharp price increases. Canners 
have been caught short as limited sup- 
plies have found fresh shippers and 
freezers bidding prices up substantially. 
Prices on the canned product have ad- 
vanced from 75 cents to $1.00 a dozen 
over recent quotations. 


RENNEBURG Wonder Line PROCESSING EQUIPHENT 


All of them are marvels of operational efficiency 
—designed for low production cost and high output. 
Write for bulletins on the two latest additions to 
the line—The Wonder 
Briner, 
Washer and the Plate 
Contact Freezer. 
BRINER - SYRUPER - WASHER 


Syruper and 


EDW. RENNEBURG & SONS CO., BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
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THE CANNING TRADE - 


CALIFORNIA MARKET | 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 5, 1953 


THE SITUATION—The movement of © 
canned foods into almost all centers of” 
distribution is keeping up at a rate high. , 
ly pleasing to the California canning | 
Not only are shipments against | 


trade. 
earlier purchases increasing in volume, 


but new business is coming in steadily, 7 
with almost no items neglected. While 
here and there some shading in price is _ 
reported, this is no more marked than > 
In some 


usual for this time of the year. 


lines, there are quite heavy holdings, 


especially in tomato products, but prices 
have been scaled down on some items of | 
late and movement stimulated somewhat. / 
Canned fruits are moving quite freely, © 
with emphasis on peaches, both clings © 


and freestones. Most items in the fish 


list are quite firmly held, with a con- — 


siderable movement of anchovies to the 
Philippines. 


CITRUS—The Pacific Coast market 


for citrus products has taken on rather | 


more activity of late, with almost all 
operators now out with prices. 
time, lists were incomplete or prices 
changing so rapidly that the trade was 
quite disconcerted, to say the least. A 
large canner specializing in its own na- 
tionally advertised line is out with a full 
list, with prices on a few items a little 
different from tentative lists. Juice, with 
sugar added is quoted as follows: Grape- 
fruit juice, No. 2, $1.07%, and 46 oz., 
$2.40; blended orange and grapefruit 
juice, No. 2, $1.17% and 46 oz., $2.60; 
orange juice, No. 2, $1.25, and 46 oz., 
$2.75. Whole sections, grapefruit is 
quoted at $1.60 for No. 303 and 95 cents 
for buffet. 


FRUITS—The canned fruit list seems 
quite steady, with special emphasis on 
peaches and fruit cocktail. Some peats 
continue to be sold at less than regular 
lists and the reason for this was made 
quite plain to some at the recent sample 
cutting of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia. The Bartlett pear pack was not 
of the best, despite the fact that fruit 
seemed of a better quality than a year 
earlier. Sales have been made during 
the week of strictly fancy pears at $3.60 


for No. 2% and $3.25 for choice, but | 


more have sold at 15 cents a dozen less. 
Standards are fairly plentiful, with some 
lots offered at $2.80. 


TOMATOES — Holdings of tomatoes 
and tomato products in California are 
large and lists are being revised from 
time to time, with slight reductions the 
rule. Solid Pack, or Fancy tomatoes are 
fairly firmly held, but tomato puree and 
paste varies quite widely in price. 


packer of a featured brand who came | 


out recently with 6 oz. paste priced at 
86% cents a dozen, has lowered this to 
81% cents. 
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THE CANNER VS 
THE HOUSEWIFE 
(Continued from Page 47!) 


Doesn’t this clearly suggest a _ kind 
of reasoning that will pay off to the 
average person? To me it’s conclusive 
in the one all-important finding that 
those homemakers who believe it’s per- 
fectly safe to leave food in an opened 
can were found to have 40 percent more 
cans of food in their homes than the 
skeptics. 


Now it goes without saying that you 
won’t convert these skeptics overnight. 
Maybe you can’t do it in a year—or even 
two years. But if you fight hard enough 
and adroitly enough, a big proportion of 
them can be converted ultimately. Sup- 
pose, for example, you convert only half 
of them in five years—it is conceivable, 
isn’t it, that you can look to a 20 percent 
increase in your industry’s volume by 
partially licking that one problem alone. 


GRADE 


Another of the ridiculous beliefs about 
canned foods uncovered by the survey 
has to do with product grade. It may 
sound incredible to you, but here it is. 
The grade used for glass packed mer- 
chandise is thought to be better than 
that put into cans, and grades used for 
frozen foods superior to that put into 
glass, and finally that the grades of so 
called “fresh” foods bought from the 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED : 


vegetable dealer are supposed to be bet- 
ter than frozen! 


Again the opportunity and the need 
for changing consumer belief is appar- 
ent. If the homemaker were made aware 
of the facts that canning companies are 
engaged in ’round-the-year selection, are 
on the ground where the food is grown, 
and see that the highest grades are used, 
and assure that fast transportation and 
immediate preparation do not permit any 
degree of nutrition, vitamin content or 
freshness to be lost, her viewpoint would 
be altered. 


The homemaker should be told that 
once food is selected for its grade, that 
it is to the best interests of the canner 
to pack it in a container which will best 
maintain its virtues right up to the time 
it is served on the consumer’s table, lest 
the care and expense that goes into its 
selection and preparation be wasted. On 
the predication that the one-piece con- 
tainer, the can, offers the greatest pro- 
tection that has been developed, isn’t it 
to the canning industry’s advantage to 
let the public know that high-grade foods 
are selected for it and vice versa? 


SALES DETERENTS 
Because there are many inherent mis, 
conceptions and false ideas in the con- 
sumer’s mind today about safety of food 
in cans, storage of unusued portions in 
opened cans, and taste of canned foods, 
it is evident that these factors are prov- 


ing a deterent to public acceptance of 
the canning industry’s products. Such 
misconceptions inevitably contributed to 
the fact that per capita consumption of 
canned foods dropped ten percent in the 
five-year period from 1946 through 1951, 
and that the American family today 
spends only a little more than 80 cents a 
week, little more than their coffee ex- 
penditure, for canned fruits and vege- 
tables. By the same token such miscon- 
ceptions can be corrected by the simple 
expedient of telling the truth about the 
advantages of tin-packed foods. Why 
keep them secret? The industry has vast 
resources of powerful, factual informa- 
tion to use to combat and overcome 
harmful consumer prejudices. Why not 
use it? 

The individual canner can’t divert the 
time, or the money from his brand sell- 
ing job to do a job for the industry. To 
expect him to do so is thoroughly unreal- 
istic. His first responsibility is to his 
own investment, his employees, and his 
stockholders. But neither his responsi- 
bility to the industry, nor that of the 
non-advertising canner, stops there. 


You can make money for a while in a 
declining market. But not for long. And 
your market will continue to decline in 
relation to all your competition unless 
you take intelligent, aggressive steps to 
create a favorable and positive consumer 
attitude toward your products. 


(amse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
a GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


DORN 
COMPANY 


Breakers 


Manufacturers Sales Representatives 


Canned & Dried Food Products, Etc. 


60 Hudson St., New York City 13 
Telephone: BArclay 7-1033-4-5 
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HANOVER BANK 
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INSTRUMENTATION PAVES THE 
WAY FOR IMPROVED PROCESS 
AND QUALITY CONTROL 


(Continued from Page 59) 


such as peas. By adding alkali to a cold 
soak bath for peas prior to canning, the 
loss of magnesium from the chlorophyl 
pigment is reduced or eliminated. By 
this means the natural green color of 
peas is retained in contrast to the usual 
olive-gray color of conventionally canned 
peas. The control system is used to regu- 
late the addition of alkali to the soak 
bath which is accomplished by maintain- 
ing pH within close limits. Variations 
of pH control fundamentally similary 
are used for brining cherries, netutraliz- 
ing cream, liming sugar and any process 
in which pH is to be adjusted. 


pH Amplifier 


Overflow 
Flow -Type i Tonk 
Electrode. \ 


A 


= ooling 
Coil, 


Solenoid 
Volve-. 


Alkaline 

Solution 

= stoncne 

Peas 
In Wosher 
verre 


Control system for Sta-Green process in 
canning of peas. Instruments regulate 
addition of alkali to soak bath. 


MEASURING HEAT PENETRATION 
IN THE CAN 


A most dramatic and useful means of 
measurement is now available to food 
technologists in the form of the Ecklund 
type thermocouple. This thermocouple 
was designed for insertion into a can 
to measure heat penetration. The Eck- 
lund thermocouple is available in various 
sizes with fittings for completing con- 
nections and an awl for perforation of 
the can. Traveling thermocouples which 
can be inserted in beer cans or bottles, 
for example, make it possible for the 


80 


ElectroniK instrument to record pasteur- 
ization-time temperature cycle. 


THE MARTIN ASEPTIC PROCESS 


A recent revolutionary development, 
the Martin Aseptic Canning Process, 
would not have been. possible without the 
use of automatic controls. The Martin 
Process developed by Dr. William Mc- 
Kinley Martin is essentially a high tem- 
perature, short time process which steril- 
izes product and container in separate 
operations. The product is sterilized in 
a continuous heat exchanger at a rela- 
tively fast rate and cooled, thus retain- 
ing vitamins, minerals, and other food- 
value components, and also retaining the 
all-important “natural” flavor. Cans and 
lids are sterilized separately and filled 
with cooled product to eliminate the 
“cooked” flavor. This process has made 
possible the canning of such items as 
whole fresh milk, and has improved the 
flavor and appearance of soups, baby 
foods, and many other items not previ- 
ously acceptable to the public when can- 
ned conventionally. 

A highly refined process such as the 
Martin Process demands temperature 
and flow controls with very close toler- 
ances. Temperatures must be held within 
fractions of a degree on most products 
so that the limits of human ability make 
it impossible to control all of the essen- 
tial factors in the process without the 
use of automatic regulating devices. 
Such great advances in the methods of 
processing foods as this are absolutely 
dependent upon instrumentation, and 
actually could not reach their present 
stage of development without it. 


Another recent development of great 
importance to food processing is the 
Robichaux system of automatic cream 
neutralization in butter making. For 
many years, butter making has involved 
adding neutralizer to cream prior to 
churning. Formerly this had been a “cut 
and try” method subject to human error, 
and often requiring a second run after 
the results of the first calculated addi- 
tion of neutralizer were checked. The 
practice of dumping neutralizer into the 
batch also often resulted in over-neutral- 
izing a portion of the batch and under- 
neutralizing other portions. Now by 
automatic means the pH of a sample of 
the cream is continuously measured and 


the neutralizer fed into the continuous) 


stream at a uniform rate to assure 
proper and complete neutralization’ 
throughout. This of course also increase 
shelf life and results in a uniform, great.” 
ly improved finished product. In this 


4 


Robert “Pea Soup” Anderson of Buelton, | 
California displays pea soup which is na- 
tionally famous because of aseptic can- 
ning and flavor preservation. 


instance again, automatic control has 
accomplished something virtually impos- 
sible of achievement by any other means. 

There are many advantages and pos- 
sibilities to be discovered in the refine- 
ment, improvement, and extension of 
present production methods. This can be 
accomplished by the close cooperation of 
food technologists and instrument engi- 
neers. New and more efficient production 
procedure and the advancement of the 
science of food technology can be made. 
Dimensions should be placed on tangible | 
and intangible qualities of food products 
so that the factors which affect quality, | 
flavor, and eventual public aceptance of 
the product can be controlled within the 
necessary limits. Your instrument engi- 
neer is interested in your problems and 
will work with you to his fullest ability 
toward the goal of great improvement 
and eventual perfection. 
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Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 


THE CANNING TRADE 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures . . . 
All the newest and latest products . . 


° Fruits e Vegetables e« Meats e Milk 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments 


‘Juice e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 


Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure .... 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . .. 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. .or direct. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 


380 pages of proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. Lege. No. 3.95-4.00 
Med., Sm. No. 2......+ .3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. No. 10. 8.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 8.00 
Fey., Rd., cut, No. 303........ 1.40-1.60 
Bix. Stale, Crt, OB. 95 
No. 303 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., Cut, No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303........0 2.35 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303......1.70-1.90 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.60 
5 sv. 1.55 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 3038..........001.45 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303... 1.35 
Std., Cut, No. 303 (nom.)......... 
NorTHWEST (Blue Lakes) 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 
New YorkK 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303......1.70-1.80 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.50-1.75 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
Fey. Cut, Wax, 4 sv., No. 303....1.65 
TEXAS 
Fey., Whole, No. 
Ex. Std., Whole, No. 10 aa 
Fey., Cut Gri, NO. 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Cut, Gri, No. -95 
No. 10 7.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, 
BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.35 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. .......... .77% 
1.17%4-1.20 
No. 2 1.27%4-1.30 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 
Cut, fey., No. 303.............. 1.02%4-1.05 
No. 2 1.12%-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 
B, 20/0 1.35 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 3038..........00 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 10 5.00 
Quartered, No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Wh., No. 303, 8/10 ct......... 1.10 
12/15 1.25 
16/20 1.35 
No. 10, 60/80 6.00 
85/100 6.75 
150/175 8.00 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .308............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fey., Diced, 
1.2214-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 3038............. 1.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 6.50 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.00 
1.10-1.20 
No. 10 5.00 


CORN— 
EAST 
Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 308....1.60-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 308......1.50-1.65 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20-1.30 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 3038 1.45-1.65 
12 oz. Vac. — 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
Ex. Gtd., Ma. BOB. 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02. ....... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
Bid. DOB 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1,20-1.25 
No. 10 
Co. Gent., Fey., No. 1.70 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 3038..........00 1.35 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., 1.65 
Ex. Std., 2 No. 8.50 
3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. No. 808...........0.00000 1.25 
No. 2 
No. 10 7.50 
Std. Ungr., No. 303. 1.20 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., 4 sv., No. 308.........000 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 


MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. ..... 


Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303........ 1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Std. Ungr., No. 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.50 

NorTHWEST SWEETS 

No. 303 1.93% 

2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 

Ex. Std, 4 8 OZ. -80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 

MipWEsTt ALASKAS 

No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.00-12.50 

Bix. Btdl., B ig 1.20 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 11.00 

Ex. Std, 3 sv., 8 02. -90- .95 
1.40-1.421%4 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.75 

No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

MIDWEST SWEETS 

Fey., 2 sv., No. 303 2.00 

Fey., 8 No. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

Fey., 4 sv., No. 808........004 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

Fey., 5 8V., No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Fey., Ung., No. 1.50-1.55 

Ex. Std, 2 sv., No. 1.75 

Ex. Std., 3 sv.. No. $08....1.35-1.4214 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808........1.80-1.35 
No. 10 — 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 808......cccccscsss 1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

Ex. Std., Ung., 8 08. -80- .85 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Std., 5 sv., No. 303 1.16 
No. 10 7.00 


Std., Ungr., No. 


CANNED FOOD PRICE 


SAUERKRAUT (nominally quoted) 


Midwest, Fey., No. 3038.......0. 1.27% 
No. 2 1.37% 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.85 

No. 303 1.27% 

SPINACH 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 2% 1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 

Ozark, Fey., No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1,25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.10-1.30 
No. 2% 1.35-1.60 
4.85-5.25 

SWEET POTATOES 

Texas, Wh., No. 2 2.35 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.50 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 308........ 1.55-1.65 
No. 2 1.65-1.85 
No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 9.00 

1.05-1.15 
1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 2% 2.15-2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

New York, Fey., No. 2.40 

No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 9.00 

Indiana 

No. 2% 3.15-3.25 

Fey., No. 2 2.10 

No. 308 .... 1.70 
No. 2 1.85-1.95 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.15 
No. 2 1.57%4-1.65 
No. 2% 2.40-2.45 
No. 10 8.50 

Calif., Fey:, S.P., No. 308....1.70-1.85 
No. 2 2.10-2.20 
No. 2% 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 9.25 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.70 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 303 
No. 2 —- 
No. 10 7.25 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Ind., Ex. Std., 14 oz. gl. ....1.40-1.50 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
6.00-7.00 
No. 10 12.50-18.85 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T.......... 1% 
No. 2% 
No. 10 6 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 303 1,751.80 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.75 
Mich., Fey., No. 
No. 10 8.50 
Foye, NO. SOB 1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 


Calif., Foy., NO. 45 


S 


| 


APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 8.408 
No, 10 11.508 > b 
Choice, No. 24% 
No. 10 11.25) 
Std., No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 9.75. 


16, BP. 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 
Choice 2.97% 
CHERRIES 
B.S.P., Water, Nes 2.10-2,2) 
No. 10 11.00 


Calif, R.A., Fey., No. 2%....3.70-8,75 
Std., No. 2% 3.90 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 or 303 2.33% 
No. 2% $.25-8.45 
No. 10 12.758 
Choice, No. 2.071, 
No. 2%4 3.0068,25 
No. 10 11.65) 
PEACHES 


3.00-8.05 


Fey., Elbertas, No. 
PEARS 


N.W., Fey. Burt, 8 02. 1.374) 

No. 1 and 303 H 

No. 2% 

13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.2744 


No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 Ser 
Calif., Fey., No. 4598.60 J col 
Choice, No. 2% . .3.10-8,25 
— 208 its 
Std., No. 
PINEAPPLE sy] 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.8 
No. 2% the 
No. 10 12.40) St: 
Crushed, No. 2 2.4 ¢ 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 oa dis 
Choice, No. 2.50 ‘ 
No. 2% 2.85 Sti 
No. 10 1.85 Ab 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.158 
No. 2% 20m sal 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.051.019 tio 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 4.50-4.8 hel 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 10) Fo 
46 oz. 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 4,30-4.559) 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1101 Me 
46 oz. 2.60-2.75 P 
No. 10 4.85-6.10 chi 
PINEAPPLE sin 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 
46 oz. of 
No. 10 t 
TOMATO 
Ind., Fey., No. 110-120 
46 oz. 40-2.50 the 
Calif., Fey., No. 2... dL 15 on 
46 oz. 235 -2.45 
FISH So 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 2.00-80.0 ta} 
17.50-18.50 
Medium, Red, No. 21.0 
Pink, Tall, NO. 
11./)0-12. 
Chums, Tall, No. 1600-1680 tO 
th: 
SARDINES—PeEkr CaAsE 
Maine, Oil 7.50 fo) 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce (Nom.).....«%2 ter 
TUNA—PEk Case La 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.(0-16.00 a 


Fey., Light Meat, 4’s......13.00-14-% 
Chunks and 
Grated 9.00410. 


TH 


be’ 
1 
90 - 
80- .90 
= 


